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lavish with personal 


influence, to put a 


great deal of one’s 
self into the thing 


which one undertakes, 


whatever it may be. 


The Rev. W. J. TUCKER, D.D. 
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The Christian Union 


Costing 
ONE DOLLA 


will secure the paper for 

a NEW subscriber from 
the receipt of order until 
the end of September. 


A thousand pages of entertaining, helpful, stimulating Family 
Reading Matter will thus be obtained, much of it illustrated, pre- 
senting a vivid and comprehensive world-history in weekly chapters. 


The Outing Number 


bearing date June 10, will be the largest and 
richest issue of The Christian Union ever pub- 
lished. One of its unique attractions will be 
a charming sketch by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
entitled “Along the Bronx,” supplementing his 
famous “A Day at Laguerre’s.” It will be 
illustrated by reproductions in colors of 
two delightful water-color paintings by Mr. 


Smith. 


Present 
Subscr iber S remittance of 


The Educational Number 


The annual Educational Number, to appear 
in mid-August, will contain a large amount of 
entertaining matter concerning schools, col- 
leges, and general educational movements. A 
leading feature will be a paper by Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie on “ American College Presi- 
dents,” illustrated with portraits of at least 
twenty-five Presidents of representative univer- 


sities and colleges. 


who may secure new subscriptions under this 
offer will receive for each new name, with a 


one dollar, a fine hand-printed 


Japan proof of one of our Cover Portraits: either Tennyson, 
Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, as may be chosen. These portraits 
are precisely the same as are sold by us at one dollar each. 


Address THE CHRIS TIAN UNION, Clinton Hall, New York 
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- A Family Paper 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE 


Uniform Volumes. With Photogravure 
Portraits. Cloth, extra, $1.25 each. 


NEW VOLUME: 


By Dr. LEFROY, Dean of Norwich. 
AGONL# CHRISTI. | 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
By his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
LIVING THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 
The CONQUERING CHRIST. Second Edition 
By the LORD BISHOP of DERBY. 
VERBUM CRUCIS. 
the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 
The KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 
By the Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 
LIGHT and PEACE. 
By the Rev. CANON KNOX-LITTLE. 
The JOURNEY of LIFE. | 
By the Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 
MESSAGES for the MULTITUDE. 
By the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
CHRIST 1S ALL. 
By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
PLAIN WORDS on GREAT THEMES. 
By the Rev. E. A. STUART, M.A. 
CHILDREN of GOD. 
By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
FAITH and DUTY. 


HIRAM GOLF'S RELIGION: 


Or, The *‘ Shoemaker By the Grace of God.”’ 
16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


#8 ‘‘ The story is touching and elevating.’’— Boston A dver- 
iser. 
** Should be added to the lending library. for it is Fotent 


home truths of Christian practice.”’—P: 
edger. 

’ “* Has wonderfully good practical lessons adapted to 
every-day life ’’—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 

** This little book contains, in quaint and simple sketches 
the essence of practical Christiamty. . . . It cannot fa 
be of se.vice to laymen and ministers alike.”—WV. Y. 

SErUEr. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5cents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in 
etrument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre. 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
Price]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Ks- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for'music for the choir 
and for organists. Price$l 50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample.copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid. 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


©INCINNATI, - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 

$ “CRATEFUL OFFERINCS” 
“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 

SUNSHINE” 

$ Four beautiful CH1LpREN’s Day Services 

with illustrated title pages. Complete with 

Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 

odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 

é postpaid to any address for 15 cts. instamps. ¢ 
C.E. EpITION NEWSONG’’ 


will be ready Apr. 20. The latest 
for S.S.and C. E. Societies. Send 
40 cents for sample copy. 


=s GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
: 940 W. ladison St., Chicago. Ill. 
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What Would You Do 


if assured by scientific men that the end of 
the world would come within six weeks? 


Camille Flammarion 


the famous French astronomer and novelist, begins in the 


Entertainment. 


sibility. 


ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 


April (Cosmopolitan 


what is probably, from a scientific and philosophical stand- 
point, THE MOST REMARKABLE NOVEL OF THE 19th CENTURY. 


It is as full of interesting — as the Arabian Nights’ 


ail THE LAST DAYS 

OMEGA e OF THE WORLD” 
is the conception of one of the world’s most distinguished 
astronomers, worked out within the bounds of scientific pos- 


It is illustrated by famous FRENCH ARTISTS, 
including Jean Paul Laurens. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


W hat Church 


Prayer-Meeting, Sunday-School, 
or M. A. 


can afford to be without a supply of good books, and 
Fine SprriTep SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 
containing over 400 of the most useful and popular Sacred 
Songs and Standard Hymns ever publishedin one volume, 
can be had for the 

REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 
$45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 “ 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
5 66 100, Paper 66 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also be 
had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. | 74 E. 4th St., Cincinnati. 
Floral Praise No. 11 


Our Floral Jubilee 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 
5 cents each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


DLXON’S 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled fer smoeth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersey City. N. 1 


The Exhibition number of 
Scribner’s Magazine, to be 
issued simultaneously with the 
opening of the World’s Fair, 
will contain the first publication 
of an original manuscript by 
George Washington, giving a 
graphic personal account of the 
Braddock Campaign ; ,illustra- . 
tions by Howard Pyle. The 
frontispiece will be a reproduc- 
tion in color of a pastel by 
Robert Blum, put on stone by 


the artist himself. 
AGENTS 


WANTED 


“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 


BOOK OF THE CENTURY 


THE $ 
over 500 Magnificent Photographic Views, 
size 11% by 14% inches. Introduction by 


GEN. LEW. WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
Descriptions by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell, D.D., LL.D., Hon. Wm. Cc. P. Breckin- 
ridge, Henry Watterson and other talented writers. 

head of alk competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
ob a twice as many of them, more handsomely 

und, and lower in — >, Sells at sight to people 
who never bought a book in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
absolute control of field; goods on credit; $6.00 
to $20.00 a day readily earned; success guaranteed. 

- MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 


We should like to have you examine 
the new 


Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 


We believe children enjoy singing 
Good Music 


We will send the book for examination on receipt of four two-cent stamps.. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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"FOO 
29th Annual 
STATEMENT 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn., Jan, I, 1893. 
Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000 OO 


ASSETS: 
1 Estate. 1,354 329 25 
on hand and in bank..........---. 

Loans on bond and mortgage, real 
Interest on loans accrued but not due.. 55,704 89 
Loans on collateral security...........- 1,141,273 00 
Deferred Life Premiums........ 223,226 02 

Premiums due and unreported on Life 
State, county. and municipal bonds.... 2,575,610 53 
Kailroad stocks and ,230,029 50 
Bank stocks. 1,018,823 00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds........ 1,011,070 50 
Total $15,029,921 09 

LIABILITIES: 

cent., Life Depart- 
Reserve for re-insurance, Accident pa 

aie unadjasted and not due, and all 
other liabilities. 350,956 53 
Total liabilities................ $12,450,126 85 
Surplus to policy-holders...........++ $2,579,794 24 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1892: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT: 


ber Life Policies written to gl 71,9 
few Life Insurance written in 1892.. . $21,528,421 
Paid Life Policy-holders. to date....... 7,755,110 

845,7 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT: 
Number Accident Policies written to 


‘Number Accident Policies written in 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1892. 13,093 
Whole number Accident Claims age 241,289 
Amount Accident Claims = in 1892 $953,116 
Whole Amount Accident Claims paid.. 14,963,305 
Total losses paid, both Dept’s, $22,718,416 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
140 BROADWAY 


R.M. JOHNSON, Gen’! Agent 


“The friends thou hast, 
And their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul 
With hooks of steel.” 


This is the first thought of 
every owner ofa Tourist bicycle 
at the mention of any other 
make. 

Gro. R. BIpwELt Cyc Co., 

306-308 W. soth St., N. Y. 

Send for catalogue. 


King’s Windsor. Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

Asia rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

' At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 


' Postal Telegraph eee: New York City. the State. 


Mail and Express, New City. Robbins Island Club, Peconic mat, Lt. 
N 


New York Times, New yon City. .New Penn. R.R. Station, J gg ie 
Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House at N. J. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brook] Y. Laurel in the Pines,’’ 


gs Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
School klyn, N. Y. 
klyn, N. Y. 


ew Bowdoin Square neater Boston, ‘Mass. - 
Opera House Block, Springfie 
Raeenee of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 
Arbuckle F plats, B 


Hotel St. Geo an Prout Be NN Y. Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
New Store of Tiebmana + peackiyn, N. Y. Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, 

Residence of E. J. ] Riabeen,. Buifalo N. Y. 


Brooklyn Savin 
Boys’ and Girls’ H 
Public School 


First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo N.Y Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

State Normal School Buffalo, N. ¥. Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R Altoona, Pa. 

Bar Rose & Young Block, El: N. yY. me National Bank, Coo rstown, Pa. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N ; ourt-House and Post-Offi = Williamspost, 
German Baptist Union, 

Public Schools ochester, N. Y. Bui iding, S 

All-Saints Chapel, R Brown University, Providence, R. R.L 
Cornell University Ag N. Y. Hous ‘Trust Co., Providence, R. 

Hier Flats, S Calvert Hall S altimore, Md. 


Salt’s Western Hotel, Nias Ni iagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Me "Evans, ae, Md. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. | State Capitol, viding, Glens » 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

R. at Ni nog ac Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- | Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 
ton, Sing Sing, e Moses Taylor Hospital. Scranton, Pa. 

Colgate Li Lib a thon, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders’ will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not. done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upen 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, witha 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y.« 


Sale Manufacturers and Patentees 


We never lose sight 


" of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
‘ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


“ 195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


BARRY'S TRIG 0PHEROUS 
AND SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
(7~{ Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
| Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All avidin or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


THE BEST eating. 

‘LIGHTNING PLA ATER 
the Largest pp 8nd plating jewelry 

ary geod 
in the Country M with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, @No capital. 
Wise buyers universally favor the ii Every house has goods neod- 
Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass. acenta $5. Writeforcireu- 
See catalogue of Novelties ony offered by us. lars. H. E. DELNO & 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 


is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 

es. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for me for 
South Africa add $2.08 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during | 


the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishi.ig The Christian 
Union stopp2d at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
votify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Bow to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS ial Represent- 
ativwe is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 


New York. 


VRE 


TRE CHRISTIAN UNION 
A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 


BY BP 
BBW 
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COVER SENTIMENT : 
By the Rev. W. J. Tucker..... 697 


EDITORIAL : 
The Reform of Pension Abuses 707 


The Mission of a Club......... 707 
The Duty of the Hour......... 708 
The Test of Simplicity......... 709 
Editorial 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 
The Prose of Phillips Brooks’s 


Sermons. By Charles H. 

7x0 
Popular Art in Boston. By 

Alvan F, Sanborn ........... 711 


Sunday in Regent’s Park. By 


George S. Matthews......... 711 
A Treble Singer. By Kate 
A ‘Protestant Abbess. By Isa- 
bel C. 715 
The University Settlement | 
Movement. By Wilton Tour- 
716 
THE SPECTATOR...... 717 
THE HOME: 
A Friend and a Foe........... 718 
Labor as an Educator. By 
An Educational Opportunity 
An Every-Day Test............ 719 
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PAGE 


The Final Voyage of the 
Petrel.”"—I. By Matthew 


White, Wis eee ee 720 
Lads and Lassies.............. 722 
Old-Time Voyages Resailed... 722 


A Clock to be Raetemhened... 723 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON: 


Attaining the Resurrection. By 
Lyman Abbott................ 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 
The Religious Congress at Chi- 
cago; Congregational Con- 
gress at Chicago; The Mor- 
mon Temple; Connecticut 
Conscience ; Defects in Sun- 
day-Schools ; A Sign of Prog- 
ress; The Sunday Evening 
Club; Dr John Clifford and 


726 
Dr. George R. Bliss............ 728 
Ministerial Personals.......... 729 | 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 


Dr. Brann on Archbishop 
Criminology. 730 
Books Received.... 732 
CORRESPONDENCE............ 733 
NOTES AND QUERIES....... 742 
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Christian 

Union 
Cover 
Portraits 


FOR FRAMING 


Alfred Tennyson 
James Russell Lowell 
Joho G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Hand-printed proofs 
on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on 
plate paper, nine by 
thirteen inches, se- 
curely packed, one 
dollareach, by mail, 
prepaid. 


These portraits, 
handsomely framed 
in antique oak, sent 
by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser, 
three dollars each. 
The set of four, 
framed, ten dollars. 


The Christian Union Co. 
Astor Place, New York 


~ Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 


Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 


Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


I2mo, $1.25. 


STRAIGHT SERMONS 


To Young Men and Other Human 
Beings. By HENRY VAN DYKE,D.D. 


CONTENTS: A Man—Faith—Courage 
—Power—Redemption—Abraham’s Adven- 
ture—Solomon’s Choice—Peter’s Mistake— 
Over All—The Horizon. 


** A grand volume to put into the hands of 
young men.’”’—Christian Inquirer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 
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built for wear ’’ 


‘Hartford 
Bicycle 


A fully guaranteed, first class! 
) bicycle. 
postalcard. Hartford Cycle; 
’Co., Hartford, Conn. 


All about it free for 


Stamped 


GERMANIA #3 


po and to interest himin his 


course in Ge 


Literature, 
Fishy by col- 
pes professors and the press 
the best, effort yet made de to Pay the student of Ger- 
it.”? Its BEGINNER’S 

CoRNE ER furnishes every year a complete ang aye ting 
rman Grammar. $2 a year. Single copies 

20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


Steel 
Ceilings 


30 Rose St., - 


DURABLE 


DECORATIVE 


Made in tterns. 
Suitable for ses of 
buildin Mastiva lied. 
over old plaster thout 
removi 

Send for catalogue. 

H. S. NORT OP, 
New York. 


HANG 
Good Papers, - 
G 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to pantie the Patent Chemical Ink 


Meare Peng A 


NUGGETS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


the title of a Catalorue of Rare Books which will be ate 
by WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN 
22 East 16th St., 


New York. 


FREE @ 


< Send a. for postage, deduct it when ordering. 
Goods al qreren 


t 
Gi Its, 


ORDERS to 
. CADY, 31 5 High St., ee R. I. ne 
4244444 


Paper Samples< 


to 
and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. i 
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S O | ] ad S ] | V eC PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


Exclusively. 


FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
‘A “1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?’ 
IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK 


WHITING 
Silversmiths, 
Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. | Whiting M’’g Co. 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor First Baptist | The 
Church, Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
St., Boston, writes, regarding his Ivers & Pond ANVIL 
Piano: ‘‘We enjoy our Piano and find no other 
for which we would be willing to exchange it.”’ and 


D2 YOU WANT ONE? SHUTTLE 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell 
direct from factory. Besides our regular Moper Hammonp 
line of new instruments, which have a 
wide range in price according to size and 
style of case, we have all sorts of pianos at The Typewheel Impr oved 
all sorts of prices; various makes taken in exchange and our own make that | Manifolding and Perfect Touch 
have been rented more or less, some so little used they are good as new; 
reduced prices on these. : 

We guarantee satisfaction or no pay, and we pay freight both ways. Easy 


IDEAL KEYBOARD 


payments; one to three years to complete purchase. Write for full information. UNIQUE! 
PEERLESS! 
IVERS & PON D PIANO CO., 
Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. UNIVERSAL 
It is all very well to | | Full particulars from 


| say “handsome is that Hammond Typewriter Co. 
d handsome does,” but 
NEW YORK 
. most of us want both, 


and that’s what a Fahys 
Monarch 14 karat Watch Case is and_ does. 


No finer finish, no more beautiful and chaste de- 


signs can be found. Best protection for movement. Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
d b | d teell & : cal College, Philadelphia, says of 
most durable and guaranteed to wear tw enty-one Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
years. All jewellers have them. In all sizes and 
in hunting and open @/sirwm face. Look out for It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
~ MONARCH 4) no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
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The Outlook 


ST is difficult at this distance to realize the depth 
m@ and intensity of feeling against the Home Rule 
Bill felt in Ulster. The local newspapers are 
almost entirely given up to reports of speeches, 
calls for meetings, and accounts of organiza- 
tions. The churches are in arms, It is many years since 
anything has taken such deep hold of the Ulster people; 
it recalls the old days of religious struggle. ‘The Con- 
servatives are making the most of the situation, and are 
fanning into a blaze the latent anti-Popish feeling. In- 
deed, they would seem to be going further than the per- 
missible limits of political action, and Mr. Balfour has 
been saying things which, if uttered a few years ago by an 
Irishman, would not only have brought out a protest from 
the former Secretary for Ireland, but would have invoked 
the swift penalty of imprisonment. At a great gathering 
to protest against Home Rule, held in Belfast last week, 
after very sharp criticism of the bill, the Conservative 
leader went on to declare that he could not wonder that 
the Ulster men were ready to resort to extreme measures, 
but he still trusted and prayed that the Irish loyalists 
would not be compelled to fight for their rights. He still 
believed that such a calamity would be averted, although 
he was free to say that the tyranny of majorities might be 
found as bad as the tyranny of kings, and that he could not 
deny that what was justifiable under a tyrannical king was, 
under certain circumstances, justifiable under a tyrannical 
majority. If this language does not indorse, in effect, the 
revolutionary threatenings of the Ulster men, it is difficult 
to understand what it means. Mr. Balfour is assuming a 
grave responsibility in fanning the fire in Ulster and in giv- 
ing countenance to a kind of agitation which, in the event 
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of the passage of the bill, might bring forth the fruits of 


civil war. 

About three months ago The Christian Union published 
an article explaining the crisis in the English farming in- 
dustry, and the circumstances leading to the great national 
conference which was held in London early in December 
for the discussion of the situation and the remedies appli- 
cable to it. The agitation is still in progress. Foremost 
among the developments which have followed the London 
conference has been the repudiation by most of the tenant 
farmers’ organizations of the protection resolution then 


passed, and the failure of Lord Winchilsea’s endeavor to 


establish a national Agricultural Union and build up a 
party in the rural constituencies which should stand apart 
from the existing political parties and work for the return 
of Parliamentary candidates pledged to measures for the 
improvement of the agricultural industry. ‘To the success 
of this scheme it was necessary that the new union should 
have the active support of the farm laborers, and to this 
end Lord Winchilsea endeavored to persuade them that 
their interests were closely bound up with those of the land- 
lords and of the tenant farmers, But neither the laborers nor 
the tenant farmers would see matters in this light. Neither 


have given any general support to the Agricultural Union, 


and Lord Winchilsea’s scheme has been little better than 
a fiasco. The most noteworthy result in connection with 
the movement which the tenant farmers are now conduct- 
ing, independently of the landlords, has been in Parliament. 
It is beyond question that the farmers all over England 
are suffering most acutely; but it is only in Wales that 
the tenant farmers are Radicals. Elsewhere, hitherto, 
tenant farmers, like their landlords, have been identified 
with the Tory party, and this connection entails disadvan- 
tages at the present time, when a Liberal Government is 
in office. As the Welsh farmers had helped to return 
twenty-eight Radicals out of the thirty members Wales has 
in the House of Commons, their representatives were able 
to bring as strong pressure upon Mr. Gladstone on the 
agrarian question as upon that of disestablishment, and as 
a result of this pressure a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to inquire into the state of the tenant farm- 
ers in the Principality. The representatives of the Eng- 
lish farmers sit on the wrong side of the House. Nearly 
all of them are in Opposition, and consequently the 
case of the tenant farmers in England is in the hands 
of private members. One of these, Mr. William Smith, a 
Radical who sits for North Lonsdale, has introduced a 
drastic measure of land-law reform—one which would set 
up a land court in England. But this is only a private 
member’s bill, and in the present congested condition of 
Government business a private member’s bill has no chance 


of becoming law. 


We reported some time ago in these columns the dis- 
turbance of Italian finance and politics by the discovery 
of irregularities in the issuance of currency by the Italian 
banks. An investigation, recently completed, seems to 
show that the condition is less serious than was at first 
feared, but there is a general disposition to regard the 
report as inconclusive, and the Ministry have wisely de- 
sisted from their endeavor to prevent investigation, and 
have agreed to the appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to make a more thorough and complete examination. 
Even this examination, however, is likely to prove incon- 
clusive, since the Committee is not to be allowed to 
scrutinize the documents to be used in pending trials in the 
courts. From the outside point of view it would seem as 
if nothing could be more disastrous on the part of’ the 
political leaders or Cabinets than the standing in the way 
of investigations of this sort. When any disposition to 
block the path of examination is manifested, it is at once 
interpreted as indicating a most serious state of affairs, 
and every imaginable report is.set in motion. This has 
been illustrated in the recent history of the Panama scan- 
dal in France. To a period of doubt succeeds a period of 
absolute panic, which, with the prolonged suspense, is 
often far more disastrous than a complete revelation of the 
facts at the very start would have been. Frankness is the 
best policy, even in politics. 

In France M. Dupuy has formed a Ministry which in- 

cludes the majority of the uninfluential members of the 
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Ribot Cabinet. The new men in the Ministry are com- 
paratively unknown, with the exception of M. Peytral, 
Minister of Finance, who has the reputation of being an 
effective speaker, who has already had charge of the same 
department for*a brief period, who is a strong free-trader, 
and who belongs to the Radical rather than the Oppor- 
tunist or Conservative wing of the Republican party. The 
new Premier held the position of Minister of Public In- 
struction in the Ribot Cabinet. He brought to that posi- 
tion considerable{academic training ; he is a man of a great 
deal of culture, and has won his position by his able dis- 
cussion of educational questions in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, A Premier with such a record is not likely to be 
able to deal very strongly with the difficulties of the present 
situation, and ifthe Ministry which M. Meline held together 
over one night was characterized as a makeshift Ministry, 
that of M. Dupuy is regarded as hardly rising to this level. 
The general elections are to take place in the autumn, and 


the parties care for nothing now but to tide over the inter- . 


val, The general feeling among the Republicans seems to 
be that M. Constans, who is regarded as a man of great 
firmness and force, should be called to the Cabinet, in 
order that he may direct the political campaign for the 
Republicans, But President Carnot does not seem inclined 
to call M. Constans to his assistance, and it is said, by way of 
criticism, that the President is more anxious to surround 
himself by mediocre men than by men of ability. That crit- 
icism, however, does not seem justified in view of his loy- 
alty to M. Ribot, who was a man of exceptional vigor and 
character. The present Ministry may last long enough to 
pass the budget for 1893, or it may go out of power any 
day. 
| 

The cable announces that the Pope is about to issue an 
encyclical letter urging upon all the faithful a more thor- 
ough study of the Scriptures, and especially upon the 
priesthood such a study of the Scriptures as will enable 
the Church in its instructions to keep abreast of scholarly 
research and criticism. The cable is not always authentic 
in its information, and this report must as yet be charac- 
terized simply as important if true, yet it is so much in 
accord with the general course and policy of the present 
Pontiff that it cannot be regarded, by any one familiar with 
the course of events, as at all incredible. Nor would it be 
difficult to frame an argument for the purpose of showing 
that such an encyclical is not inconsistent with the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church toward the Scriptures in the 
time of Luther. On the one hand, the Roman Catholic 
would argue that the reading of the Scripture in that age 
o1 the world might be dangerous and in this age of the 
world safe, and he might also contend that recommending 
the studying of the Scripture does not involve recommend- 
ing it as the only and all-sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice. In other words, he might accept so much of Dr. 
Briggs’s position as affirms that the Reason, the Church, 
and the Scriptures are all authorities in matters of faith 
and practice, while affirming against Dr. Briggs that the 
Church, not the Bible, is the supreme and final arbiter. 
We venture to predict that if the encyclical prophesied by 
_ the cable is issued, it will not be found to put the authority 
of the Scripture before that of the Church; if it does not, 
then the fundamental issue between Protestantism and 
Romanism raised by Martin Luther will remain essentially 
unchanged. 

The relations between Norway and Sweden grow more 
strained, and it is now generally recognized that the 
maintenance of the union between the two countries is in 
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great peril. The “ Nation” reports the newspaper organ 
of the Norwegian Prime Minister as saying that “ events 
have so completely alienated the temper of the Norwegian 
people from the union and the monarchy that, unless its 
rights obtain full recognition in the consular question, the 
vast majority will’: clamor to be quit of both union and 
monarchy.” Nothing could be more definite, frank, or 
significant than this utterance, which may be taken as the 
expression of the opinion of the Prime Minister of Nor- 
way. On the other hand, the foremost man in Norway, 
Bjérnson, who has done more than any other to develop 
national confidence and consciousness, appears to shrink 
from the dissolution of the union in the form in which it 
may now be brought about. “People talk,” he says, 
“very lightly of dissolving the union, as if it could be 
done bya stroke of the pen through one of the paragraphs 
of our fundamental law. If the country were unanimous, 
or nearly so, it might be done on satisfactory terms, for 
why should Sweden cling to a partnership which the other 
insisted on renouncing? But for one political party in 
Norway to force or rush through a dissolution of the union 
against another Norwegian party is an adventure which. 
must end ina fiasco, if nothing worse.” There is certainly 
a wide difference between complete autonomy secured by 
a thoroughly national action and autonomy secured by a 
party. . 

The long conflict in England between the Cotton-Spinners’ 
Unions and the Federated Association of Employers has 
ended in the men’s agreeing to accept a three per cent. reduc- 
tion of wages. As they left the factories rather than submit 
to a five per cent. reduction, the outcome must be looked 
upon asa defeat forthem. Yet those who knew the feeling of 
the men at the time the strike began say that they expected 
to submit to some reduction, but were determined that the 
Employers’ Federation should not force a heavy one with- 
out loss to themselves. In a large measure, therefore, 
they were fighting to show that they could fight. The 
way in which the men did hold out was a triumph for 
the union. There were over fifty thousand strikers, and the 
loss of wages is estimated at $350,000a week. That they 
should have endured this loss during so many months did 
demonstrate both that their union had a large reserve fund 
and that it was able to collect substantial relief funds from 
the cotton-spinners who were not on strike. But it was not 
to the contributions from the union that the endurance of the 
men was chiefly due, but to the fact that so many of them 
were stockholders in the co-operative societies, or had de- 
posits in the Postal or Trustee savings banks. What the men 
had done individually for their own future was the chief 
source of strength in their collective struggle. The result 
of the conflict was in some measure worthy of the sacrifices 
it had entailed. A compact was made between the organ- 
ization of employers and the organization of employees, 
by which wages may be changed only once a year, while 
each organization shall discourage strikes or lockouts on 
any account until the question at issue has been submitted 
in writing to a committee consisting of four representatives 
of each body. In case these fail to reach an agreement 
within seven days, upon the demand of the Secretary of 
either organization the question may be submitted for 
another week to a new tribunal for investigation and delib- 
eration. There is, therefore, the prospect of a long and 
honorable peace. _ | 


We have received a printed statement respecting the 
proposed treaty of extradition with Russia, which is 
weighty both because of the facts which it reports and 
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the names attached to it. Among the latter are those 
of Francis C. Barlow, William E. Dodge, Richard Watson 
Gilder, John Jay Chapman, Jesse Seligman, William R. 
Grace, William D. Howells, Morris K. Jesup, Charles 
Scribner, John Claflin, Orlando B. Potter. The paper 
protests against any extradition with Russia, upon the 
ground that under such a treaty any Russian fugitive 
charged with crime must, if a prima facie case is made 
out against him, be handed over to Russia to be tried 
according to its laws. In Russia political prosecutions 
are generally conducted by court martial, with closed 
doors and with no adequate provision for defense. 


Under this treaty, therefore, according to the claim of 


Broun document, no adequate protection will be afforded 
to any Russian refugee upon our soil. ‘These refu- 
gees may be sent by us to Russia, and by Russia to 
Siberia.” We agree heartily with this paper in protesting 
against the consummation of an extradition treaty with 
Russia by the United States Senate under the injunc- 
tion of secrecy. The people have a right to know 
what are the terms of this treaty as proposed, and to be 
heard upon the question whether the treaty as pro- 
posed should be made. The fact that Russia is a semi- 
barbaric country, and is wholly despotic in its government, 
affords a very inadequate reason why we should either 
furnish a refuge for its criminals or allow it to furnish a 


refuge for ours; but any extradition treaty negotiated with 


such a government as that of Russia ought to guard at 
every point against the possibility of being used for the 
recovery of political offenders, and if it is not possible 
adequately to prevent such a use of the treaty, then no 
treaty whatever should be negotiated. We do not our- 


selves see any insuperable difficulty in the way of so guard- 


ing the treaty that it shall not be applicable to political 
offenders. 

The gubernatorial election in Rhode Island last week 
resulted in a plurality for the Democratic candidate; the 
judicial elections in Michigan and Wisconsin resulted in a 
Republican victory in the former State and a Democratic 
victory in the latter; the municipal elections in Kansas 
resulted in almost uniform Republican victories. The 
Rhode Island election was chiefly interesting for the nine- 
hour-day plank in the Democratic platform, and the Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin elections for much non-partisan voting 
and several non-paitisan nominations for judicial offices. 
The election in Kansas was of more importance. As only 
the towns voted, and as the Populist party is distinctively a 
farmers’ alliance, the Republican victories were expected. 
That which was unexpected, and which gave the election 
its importance, was not the vote but the voters. For the 
first time since municipal suffrage was given to women in 
1887, the women of Kansas came to the polls. Their indif- 
ference about voting at local and school elections had 
enabled the opponents of women’s suffrage to urge that the 
women did not care for the extension of their voting priv- 
ileges. 


lican and Populist platforms favoring the submission of their 
principle to the vote of the people. As nearly everybody in 
Kansas is now either a Republican or a Populist, the 
suffrage association had little difficulty in getting its bill 
through the Legislature. Whether or not the women voted 
in last week’s election, it was felt, would determine whether 
or not they cared for the suffrage. If they showed that they 
cared for it, an overwhelming majority for the suffrage 
amendment at the next general election was believed to be 
assured. The result was a great triumph for the suffragists. 
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In the last campaign, however, the Equal Suffrage 
Society secured the adoption of a plank in both the Repub- - 
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In the cities about half as many women registered as men 
and in the smaller towns the registration of women practi- 
cally equaled the registration of men. Both in the cities 
and in the towns nearly every woman who registered voted ; 
and it is conceded on all hands that Kansas will soon take 
its stand with Wyoming as a universal suffrage State. 


If academic Socialists had been asked, a short time ago, 
in what State of the American Union they had the small- 
est following, they would probably have said, In the aristo- 
cratic Bourbon State of South Carolina. Yet since the 
overthrow of the hereditary government of her aristocratic 
families in the election of Governor Tillman, South Caro- 
lina has become a pioneer in social-democratic legislation. 
In the last election, as we reported at the time, a majority 
of the voters at the Democratic primaries indorsed State 
prohibition, though the city of Charleston voted more than 
three to one against it. The Legislature, in order to con- 
form with public sentiment—both city and country—pro- 
hibited, not the liquor business, but the liquor business in 
private hands, conducted for private profit. All liquor sold 
in the State must now be purchased by the State, and sold 
by a public official at a State agency. One of these agen- . 
cies is established in each rural county not under local pro- 
hibition, and ten in the city of Charleston. The local 
agents, being salaried by the State, have nothing to gain 
from pushing the sale of liquor, and are bound by the State 
to restrict its sale to a carefully stipulated minimum. The 
Liquor-Dealers’ Association prepared to fight this law as 
unconstitutional, but their lawyers last week advised them 
that they could not safely violate the law pending the ju- 
dicial proceedings. Beginning with the first of July, there- 
fore, the liquor business in South Carolina will be entirely 
in the hands of the State; yet it is doubtful if there is a 


* single avowed State Socialist in South Carolina. 


The suit brought by the Clothing Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in this city to enjoin . their locked-out employees 
from sending out boycotting circulars has been decided in — 
favor of the employees. The case was tried before Judge 
Barrett, who insisted upon knowing the origin of the con- 
flict. The facts brought out before the Court were much 
more favorable to the employees than the facts previously 
stated in the newspapers. ‘Together with the affidavits of 
the employees was produced a resolution passed by the 
Employers’ Association, reading, in brief, as follows : 


“ Whereas, The Federation of Labor has made a demand upon a 
member of the Association that he make his shop a union shop, em- 
ploying union men only. . . . Therefore,jit is ordered that, unless the 


. Federation of Labor recedes from its. position, all members of the Fed- 


eration be discharged on Saturday, March 25.” 

When the lawyer for the manufacturers denounced as false 
nine-tenths of the allegations of the employees, Judge Barrett 
asked whether he disputed the truth of the resolution read. 
When the truth of this resolution was admitted, Judge Bar- 
rett asked whether the combination of manufacturers to 
discharge all union employees from all their shops was fair 
retaliation for the strike of union men in a single shop. 
The lawyer plead that the manufacturers had the legal right 
to combine for their protection. ‘“ Yes,” said Judge Bar- 
rett, ‘but you come into a court of equity and ask a 
strong-armed equity to prevent one side from using one of 
its most powerful weapons, while the other side is left free.” 
Judge Barrett then proceeded to deny the injunction 
against the issue of the boycotting circulars, on the ground 
that a combination of manufacturers to cut off employ- 
ment from their union workmen could not ask a court of 
equity to deny the right of the workmen to combine to cut . 
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off patronage from opposing manufacturers. It was decided, 
therefore, that a peaceful boycott is a legal weapon against 
an association of manufacturers. It remains to be deter- 
mined whether it is a legal weapon against a single firm or 
‘corporation. 

Jewish agricultural colonies in this country have been 
coming into prominence of late by reason of their reported 
failures. Sometimes it is only suffering that is reported, 


but a fortnight ago the complete collapse of a Jewish farm — 


colony in Louisiana was announced—Rabbi Leucht, of 
New Orleans, stating that the members of his race did not 
make successful farmers, being physically unequal to the 
hard work involved, and being easily diverted into other 
more congenial occupations. 
there came reports of suffering from the colony at Wood- 


bine, in southern New Jersey, established by the Baron © 
Hirsch Fund, and a member of our staff visited the town © 


to investigate the troubles. The reports of suffering were 
found to be exaggerated, but a more hopeless farming com- 


munity could not easily be described. The colonists were 
bitter against the manager, and the manager was trying 
to expel the bitterness by evicting eight leaders among | 
the colonists. As tothe condition of the farms, it was found | 
that the Hirsch Fund Trustees had provided houses as_ 


comfortable as the ordinary American farm-house, but the 
farms were so badly cleared that profitable farming seemed 
next to impossible for two or three years. The agricul- 
tural colony is being supported by the work the children 
are doing in a cloak factory. During the conflict between 
the colonists and the manager no farm work of any sort 
has been done. The manager is willing to distribute work 


among those whom he deems desirable colonists, but the 
colonists insist that they themselves must govern its distri- 
His plan of government is apparently “ everything 
The trustees sup- 


bution. 
for the people, nothing by the people.” 
port him in his policy, and point to the large sums they 
have distributed as proof of the colonists’ ingratitude. 
They so thoroughly distrust the colonists that they have 
drawn the leases so that the colonists have next to no 
legal rights, but must depend upon the favor of the man- 
agement. In short, the colony is founded upon a basis 
of dependence and uncertain charity instead of a basis of 
self-reliance and definite rights. No American farm colony 
could be successfully established upon such a basis, and 
the multiplication of Russian colonies established upon 


this basis can be regarded only as an evil to the public, as — 


well as a source of loss to both the Hirsch Fund and its 


proposed beneficiaries. 
It is even yet not too late for the State of New York to 


make of its Adirondack Park a noble and beautiful public 
property. If the law just adopted had been in force for 
the last twenty years, much that has been lost might have 
been permanently secured, but there is still ample oppor- 
tunity for forest improvement and preservation. The act 
which has just passed the Legislature is commended by all 
experts as an excellent one; it was drawn under the super- 
vision of Governor Flower, and to him is due much of the 
credit for its adoption. It applies not only to the 500,000 
acres owned by the State in the Adirondack Forest Preserve, 
but, to some extent, to adjoining forest lands held by 
private owners, as it gives the new Board of Forest Commis- 
sioners appointed under the act power to contract with these 
private owners to place their land under the provisions of 
the act in consideration for its exemption from taxation, 
with the reserved privilege of clearing portions for agricul- 
tural and domestic uses. 
the act (applying both to State land and to that the owners 
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of which have accepted the offer just described) is that 
hereafter no timber shall be cut unless it be at least twelve 


At about the same time 


A very important provision of | 
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inches in diameter three feet above the ground. If 
this be rigidly enforced, a summary end is put to the whole- 
sale destruction of forests. In other respects the act is 


framed with an intelligent purpose to encourage tree-cul- 


ture, to guard against fire, to make it possible to increase 
the area of our forest land, and in all ways to give an ex- 
cellent object-lesson to the people on the viciousness of 


devastation and the moral and material worth of a sound 
public feeling on the general subject. Very similar action © 
- has just been taken by New Hampshire, and the general 


Government in the last few years has shown a like proper 
spirit in its legislation adding to the great National reser- 
vations in the Far West and providing for their care. 


| 

In an “ open letter ” in the April ‘“ Century,” Mr. C.C. 
Johnston reports clearly and fully the workings of the Ohio 
law of 1890 establishing free employment bureaus in the 
five principal cities in that State. On the first Monday of 
January of each year, simultaneously with the gathering of 
the State Legislature, the Ohio Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly meets at Columbus. It thus brings to the attention of 
the Legislature the measures in which the working people 
are particularly interested ; and in order to keep these 
measures from being lost sight of, it appoints a legislative 
committee which remains at Columbus as long as the Legis- 
lature is in session. Most of the legislation thus secured 
relates to the protection of life and limb in the extra- 
hazardous trades, or to the sanitary condition of factories, or 
the employment of child labor. In 1890, however, on the 
initiative of the present Labor Commissioner, W. T. Lewis, 
who had been one of a group of workingmen sent to Paris 
the year before by a newspaper syndicate, the Trades 
Assembly asked the Legislature to establish in Ohio a. Free 


Intelligence Office, similar to that in operation in France. 


The French system is very elaborate, having a separate 
department for most of the principal trades, with headquar- 
ters in Paris and branch offices in the provincial cities. 
The trades-unions did not ask so much in Ohio, but simply 
that the Labor Commissioner should appoint for each city 
containing over fifty thousand people a superintendent and 
clerk, whose duty it should be to keep a record of all 
working people wishing situations, and all employers wish- 
ing help. This the Legislature granted, and, after some 

elay, the bureaus were established. From the very start 
both employees and employers sent notices of their wants 
to these bureaus. The first of them was opened June 26, 
1890, and between that date and the first day of January of 
this year, 81,000 applications were filed by employees and 
63,000 by employers ; 38,000 persons were placed in posi- 
tions, embracing one-third of the male applicants and three- 
quarters of the women applicants. These public bureaus 
have entirely displaced the private employment offices in 
three of the cities, and bid fair to displace them in all. 
The entire cost of the new system amounts to less than 
$10,000 a year for the five bureaus together, and Mr. 
Johnston says it is a moderate estimate to put the saving 
to employees at $100,000 a year. The officers are forbid- 
den to receive fees of any sort, and the employees are 
thus saved from the uniform exactions and frequent 
frauds on the part of the private bureaus. They are at 


the same time brought into communication with a much 


larger constituency of employers. It would be difficult to 
name a more sensible, a more humane, or a more success- 
ful use of co-operation. 


GENERAL NEws.—Argument before the Behring Strait 
Arbitration Commission has been going on during the 
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week at Paris; Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Phelps, and others 
have made addresses on minor questions involved; we 
shall report the proceedings of the Court of Arbitration 
‘more fully when they are further developed. Reports 
from St. Petersburg show that the cholera is extending its 
ravages in several of the provinces in the interior; about 
fifty cases are also reported from France.——Mr. Carter 
Harrison, the Democratic candidate for Mayor of Chicago, 
was last week elected by a plurality of about twenty thou- 
sand over Mr. Allerton, the Republican and citizens’ candi- 
date. Mr. George I. Seney died in this city on Friday 
of last week, at the age of fifty-seven; Mr. Seney was 
widely known, not only from his success as a banker and 
financier, but also for his very liberal gifts to the Method- 
ist Hospital of Brooklyn, to Wesleyan University, and to 
many other philanthropic undertakings. Among the 
appointments for the week are those of James S. Ewing as 
Minister to Brussels ; Bartlett Tripp, of South Dakota, as 
Minister to Austria-Hungary; James O. Broadhead, of 
-Missouri, as Minister to Switzerland ; Eben Alexander, of 
North Carolina, as Minister to Greece ; T. T. Crittenden, 
of Missouri, as Consul-General to the City of Mexico ; and 
James E. Neal as Consul to Liverpool. James Henry 
Beard, the distinguished American artist, died in Flushing, 
L. I., on Wednesday of last week, at the age of seventy- 
nine. Mr. A. A. McLeod has resigned his position as 
President and as one of the Receivers of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company, and of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company; and Mr. Joseph S. 
Harris has been chosen as his successor. A serious 
strike of dock laborers is in progress in Hull, England, 
and some rioting has occurred.——R. T. Wilson & Co., 
New York bankers, have offered to furnish $15,000,000 of 
capital toward an underground rapid transit route, if the 
city would use its credit for the balance of $35,000,000 

Mayor Gilroy declares the plan of thus using the city’s 
credit entirely out of the question, and refuses his assent. 
The strike threatened at the World’s Fair grounds in 
Chicago has been amicably settled, the Council of Ad- 
ministration having agreed not to discriminate against 
- union men, and the Building Trades Council having ad- 
mitted that the employment of non-union men—the real 
cause of the strike—was under the circumstances not a 
good cause. Four thousand nien were on strike for one 


day. 
The Reform of Pension Abuses 


The office of Commissioner of Pensions demands clear 
' judgment, unusual executive ability, and undaunted cour- 
age, for there is no department of the Government the 
operations of which are in such sore need of thorough 
scrutiny and revision. It is very gratifying that President 
Cleveland’s appointment of Judge William Lochren, of 
Minnesota, as Pension Commissioner, promises to secure 
all these qualities for the department during the com- 
ing four years. Judge Lochren is in the prime of life, 
a man of the highest character, a lawyer of thorough train- 
ing and high standing, with a record during the war of 
exceptional courage and brilliancy. The new Commis- 
sioner, in the difficult task imposed upon him, cannot be 
suspected of indifference to the claims of the veterans 
upon the generosity of the country. He will be trusted by 
the soldier class to protect them from the discredit which 
the extravagant management of the department has 
brought upon those who rightly look to a grateful country 
for some recognition of their self-sacrifice. No President 
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of the United States has ever shown greater courage than 
Mr. Cleveland displayed in the treatment of the pension 
question in his former administration. Political cowardice 
and an easy indifference to the interests of the Nation and 
of its beneficiaries, so long as political support could be 
secured, can alone explain the extravagance and looseness 
of our past pension legislation. The men who served the 
country best in the war have bitterly denounced the lack 
of discrimination which has almost turned that service 
into a reproach. 

So far, however, nothing has been done toward a real 
revision of the pension list or toward a thorough revision 
of the pension methods. The need of this revision is 
universally conceded, and President Cleveland has the 
courage to take the responsibility of the revision. The 
annual pension bill is already close on to $200,000,000. 
If this expenditure of money, extravagant beyond all 
precedent in the history of the world, summed up the mis- 
chief of the present system, it might be allowed to pass; 
but every man who has a high sense of National honor and . 
a desire to maintain the highest standards of patriotism, 
and who knows what moral havoc the pension®system has 
wrought, feels that the money expenditure is, in reality, the 
smallest part of the damage inflicted upon the country. 
It is known that Mr. Cleveland regards the reform of the 
pension system as one of the most important matters 
which will come before him. That reform willjbe made in 
the interests alike’ of the country and of the soldier 
class, and it cannot be made too soon or made too thor- 
oughly. The country will support Mr. Cleveland in the 
most decisive measures which he can take injthis direc- 
tion. Generous to its defenders the country will be under 
all circumstances, but the pension roll must be made a roll 


of honor. 
The Mission of a Club 


The resolution of the City Club not only to make itself 
the center of the agitation for municipal reform, but to 
constitute itself the inspector and reporter of everything 
relating to the government of this city, is a long step for- 
ward in the only direction that. promises lasting results. It 
is useless to declaim against the Tammany rule and to 
denounce an organization which throttles all real civic life. 
Intrenched in office, sustained by an immense revenue, and 
organized with a skill and thoroughness which put many 
nobler organizations to shame, Tammany Hall is serenely 
indifferent to the spasmodic attempts of the citizens of 


_ New York to recover the management of their own affairs. 


Foul streets, franchises thrown away, every kind of public 
nuisance tolerated and overlooked, a death-rate steadily 
creeping upward—these evidences of misrule, paraded in the 
newspapers week after week, make notSthe slightest im- 
pression on the managers of the machine,which rules New 
York with stolid indifference to the rights of property, and, 
as the health-rate now shows us, with equal ignorance of 
the laws of life. Denunciation and spasmodic revolts will 
never overthrow this machine; weJmust match organiza- 
tion against organization, steady policy and management 
against steady policy and management. We shall recover 
control! of the city, not by occasional charges against 
intrenched abuse, but bya relentless and strongly sustained 
siege. The cause of municipal reform is not lost in New 
York, but it will never be won untjl we learn some lessons 
from the enemy. 

The first and most important jof these lessons is the 
need of permanent organization of alljthe elements of op- 
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position to Tammany rule. The City Club is the natural 
leader in this movement. Let it be made more and more 
the center of agitation and organization. The first thing to 
be done is to separate municipal from National and State 
elections ; the next thing to be fone is to organize the 
entire city for home rule and a free civic life, for the Tam- 
many rule is as much a usurpation of civic rights as the 
rule of England in Ireland, and this is what the people of 
the city must be made to understand. ‘Tammany can never 
be overthrown by opposition on Murray Hill; the great 
mass of voters in the tenement-houses of the city must be 
arrayed againstit. Clubs similar to the City Club ought to 
be organized in every ward, and the facts about Tammany 
rule be carried home to the men and women who live in 
the densely settled parts of the town. Make them under- 
stand that Tammany rule means the management of city 
affairs, not for the benefit of the citizens, but for a selfish 
machine, indifferent to their interests and alive only 
to its own prosperity—a machine which taxes every city 
official and employee, from the judge on the bench to 
the day-laborer on the streets; that it mans the de part 
ments, not with competent men in free competition, but 


with its own supporters; that the people who suffer from — 


filthy streets are not the well-to-do, but the working people, 
among whom the death-rate has become appalling. The 
great mass of voters who keep Tammany in power are entirely 
ignorant of its true character; they do not know that it is 
their worst enemy ; that it stands in the way of better schools 
for their children, better streets and parks for their recrea- 
tion, healthier homes, and a city growing every year more 
prosperous, beautiful, and healthful. Tammany Hall 
stands between New York and a future in which, by wise, 
far-sighted community action, it may become one of the 
most attractive and delightful cities in the world. There is 
a twofold duty laid on the thoughtful citizen: to destroy 
Tammany Hall, and to create and develop a new and true 
public spirit to adorn, enrich, and ennoble the city, not for 
the enjoyment of a few persons, but of the entire population. 
Tammany Hall is the enemy of the poor man, of the working- 
man, far more than of the well-to-do citizen. Let the City 
Club teach that fact in every ward in the city. There are 
young men who would eagerly engage in this crusade. 
Organize clubs in every ward ; watch and report the work 
in every department; keep the facts about sanitation, 
water supply, and the death rate constantly before the peo- 
ple—these are some of the services which the City Club 
can render to a disheartened city. Then let it organize 
the great and growing disgust and indignation into a well 
directed and sustained force of public opinion and public 
action. This is the only method of revolt that will end in 
a revolution ; any effort less comprehensive and calculated 
will be simply playing with a matter that calls for the hard 
work of earnest and self-sacrificing men. 


The Duty of the Hour 


In his recent volume on “The Place of Christ in Mod- 
ern Theology,” Dr. Fairbairn puts with his accustomed 
clearness the duty of the religious teacher of to-day. We 
quote : 


“ Even less than literature and the Church and criticism can theol- 
ogy remain unaffected by this return, as it were, into His [Christ’s] 
very presence. We allfeel the distance placed by fifty years of the 


most radical and penetrating critical discussions between us and the older 
theology; and as the distance widens, the theology that then reigned 
grows less and less credible, because less relevant to the living mind. 
Does this mean that the days of definite theological beliefs are over, 
or not rather that the attempt ought to be made to restate them in 
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more living and relevant terms? One thing seems clear: if a Christian 
theology means a theology of Christ, at once concerning him and de- 
rived from him, then to construct one ought, because of our greater 
knowledge of him and his history, to be more possible to-day than at 
any previous moment. And if this is clear, then the most provisional © 
attempt at performing the possible is more dutiful than the selfish and 
idle acquiescence that would simply leave the old theology and the 
new criticism standing side by side, unrelated and unreconciled.” © 


_ We do not remember ever to have seen the duty of the 
hour more clearly put. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the prophets of a new theology are mere wanton dis- 
turbers of the public peace; that they delight in the 
processes of destruction; or that they have an Athenian 
appetite to hear and to tell some new thing. They see 
that for the last century the Bible has been studied as 
never before; and in the Bible pre-emiuently the life and 
character of Christ. They see the evidence of this study 
in a new school of Biblical commentaries, exegetical and 
scientific, not controversial and dogmatic; in the new ver- 
sions of the Bible, especially the New Revision prepared by 
an international company of scholars; in the new chairs of | 
Biblical Theology established in the great theological sem- 
inaries on both sides of the ocean; in the great number 
of Lives of Christ proceeding from men of every school of 
thought; and in the widespread sfudy of the Bible in the 
International course of Sunday-school lessons. They be- 
lieve, too, that the Church, after eighteen centuries of 
study and life, ought to be better able to understand the 
life, character, and teachings of Christ than it was before 
this Christian culture began ; that Christ’s influence counts. 
for something ; and that the truest and best understand- 
ing of Christ cannot be obtained, nor the most purely 
Christian theology constructed, by going back to the Mid- 
dle Ages, when Christian faith had as yet scarcely begun 
to disentangle itself from paganism, and had not at all 
recovered from the narrowing and blinding effects of con- 
troversy. And they do not propose to be stopped in their 
study of the life of Christ or in their teaching of the results. 
of that study to others, nor to go outside the Church in. 
order to carry on either the study or the teaching. 

Doubtless there are a great many persons who confound 
with Christian faith and life the philosophy which has partly 
grown out of Christian faith and partly been incrusted 
upon it; and they really think that any disregard of these 
theological outgrowths and incrustations involves a disbelief 
in Christianity itself. There are Romanists who identify 
Rome with Christianity, Anglicans who identify Anglican- 
ism with Christianity, and Puritans who think that Chris- 
tianity is no larger than Puritanism. But there is also a 
large and growing body of men who are neither Romanists,. 
Anglicans, nor Puritans, but who would be Christians if 
Christianity were represented to them as the simple and 
world-influencing life that it is. The Church has no right 
to disregard the spiritual needs of these latter lest it. 
should hurt the feelings of the former. And the former 
have no right to impose their provincialism on Christ’s 

Church, and read out of its communion all those to whom. 
Christ is more than the founder of a provincial theology. 
‘Selfish and idle acquiescence” is easier than original 
research and’ independent thought; but ease is not life, 
and rarely is ease consistent with the highest life. 

Thus every Church is on trial. Will Presbyterianism 
impose a “selfish and idle acquiescence”’ on its ministry, 
or will it welcome the honest, sincere, even if not always 
wise endeavor to reconcile theology to the larger and bet- | 
ter knowledge of Christ which is characteristic of our time ? 
Will the Episcopal Church endeavor to confine the grace of 
God to its own ecclesiastical channels, or, using whatever 
advantages its historic order and liturgy confer upon it,. 
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will it see and welcome every sign of divine life outside that 
history? Will the Roman Catholic Church isolate itself, 
endeavor to forbid the intellectual growth and life which calls 
itself Democracy, and endeavor to maintain in the nine- 
teenth century the institutions and methods of the six- 
teenth century? or will it welcome the new life, and en- 
deavor to guide it in paths of truth and righteousness? 
These are all at root the same question—this, namely : 
Will the Church be content with a “ selfish and idle acqui- 
escence ” in old forms of thought, and banish from its fel- 
lowship all its more courageous spirits? or will it fulfill its 
duty of attempting to reconstruct its philosophy of religion 
in such a manner as to make it more Christly in its origin 
and more Christlike in its character and spirit ? | 

There are three possible alternatives before the Church 
of to day: first, to abandon all attempt at clear theological 
thinking, and be content with an unintellectual and empiri- 
cal religious life; second, to insist on maintaining the the- 
ology of the past, and so endeavor to confine the life of the 
present age within the intellectual limitations of an age far 
less equipped intellectually in every department of thought ; 
third, to exercise in the realm of religious science the same 
intellectual liberty which is exercised in every other scien- 
tific realm, and so bring the religious thought of the age 
into relation and harmony with all its thought that the 
religious spirit may dominate every part of life. The mere 
statement of this alternative ought to be sufficient to deter- 

mine which of the three positions the Church and the min- 
_ istry shall accept and adopt. 


The Test of Simplicity 


Perhaps no characteristic of Bishop Brooks has been 
more frequently commented upon than his impersonality. 
He threw his whole life into his work, and the wonderful 
influence of that work lay in the fact that it so perfectly 
expressed the soul of the man ; and yet he put his person- 
ality so completely in the background that it seemed at 
times almost as if he were an impersonal force. Such a 
man could be surrounded for years with an atmosphere 
of admiration and love, and yet remain not only unspoiled 
by it, but purified and exalted. Success is a sharper test 
of character than adversity, and nothing brings out so 
clearly the essential nature of a man as the way in which 
he bears the consciousness that he is gifted with peculiar 
power and exercises a peculiar influence upon his fellows. 
To men of baser nature this consciousness brings an 
immediate inflation, a self-satisfaction which deepens into 
egotism, and which emphasizes more and more the per- 
sonality of the man in place of the quality of his work. To 
a fine nature, on the other hand, success brings with it an 
examination of motives so searching that it ends in a great 
humility. As the love and admiration of men increase, he 
who receives it shrinks more and more from appropri- 
ating it to himself, and transfers it more and more from 
that which is individual in him to that which is dis- 
tinctive in his thought. He attributes his success to 
the truth which he conveys rather than to the manner 
in which he conveys it, and so the applause of men and 
their waiting upon his words become a fine discipline 
for the development of character, rather than a self-gratifi- 
cation, There is something beautiful in the simplicity 
of a really great nature; in its self-forgetfulness, its 
_ Tefusal to take to itself that which belongs to the work 
which it is permitted to do. Simplicity is the highest 
quality of expression. 


in its supreme moments, It marks the final stage of 
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growth. It is the rarest, as it is the most precious, result 
which men secure in their self-training. It is this simplic- 
ity which all men saw in Phillips Brooks, and the presence 
or absence of this quality affords a test of character which 
a man can always apply to himself. 


& 


Editorial N 


The Chicago “ Interior ” has just awakened to a suspicion that 
The Christian Union is not a Congregational journal. The 
“ Interior ” is quite right in its suspicion. 

A correspondent writes to us: “ I hope some method of minis- 
terial exchange and supply will be devised and adopted by our 
[| Congregational] Church which will be valuable and expeditious 
and satisfactory alike to pastors and churches.” The lack of 
some such provision is one of the great defects of Congregation- 
alism, and it appears to us that the wise men of that denomina- 
tion ought to be able to devise something to meet this want 
which yet would not interfere with the independence of the local 
churches. 

We heard the other evening a famous business man, in an 
address to young men, lay down three propositions which we 
recommend every young man who reads this paragraph to cut 
out for future reference. | 

Never do any act which you are not willing should be fully 
known by those whose respect you most care for—your wife and 
children, for example. 

Be cautious in plans and bold in execution. 

Never leave one employment until you are sure of another. 

A gentleman of National reputation, in New York City, whose 
public and private duties are such that most men would grant 
him, without his asking, exemption from church work, called the 
other day on the pastor of one of the most active working 
churches in the city. “I cannot afford,” he said, “ to give my 
whole energy to my professional employments. I must have 
some church work to do; and I have come to your church be- 
cause it is a working church, and to you because I want a share 
in your work.” If all churches were such churches, and all nom- 
inal Christians were such Christians, they would revolutionize 
the world. 

Respect would be due to a religious journal which has reached 
the seventieth year of its publication under the divine command 
requiring reverence for old age, but respect for the New York 
“ Observer” need not rest on this basis alone. There is prob- 
ably no religious journal published in the North, at least 
among those which profess evangelical faith, from which The 
Christian Union differs more widely and more radically than from 
the New York “ Observer ;” but it is consistently courteous in 
its conservatism, and represents not only a phase of thought but 
a temperament which deserves, and has won, respect from men 
of different view and different mood. The Christian Union 


congratulates the New York “ Observer” on its long and useful 


life, and on the fact that, despite its threescore years and ten, its 
eye is not dim, nor its natural force abated. 


An oddity in criminal annals is the recent conviction of Prince 
Sciaria in Italy for stealing and selling pictures and statues 
from his own gallery. It seems that an ancestor, in founding 
the gallery, prohibited by will the removal of any of its works 
of art—a prohibition supported, we are, told, “ by’the sanction of 
ecclesiastical penalties of the most formidable kind.” The 
present Prince not only ignored his ancestor’s order (which might 
have passed unrebuked), but violated the Italian Government’s 
prohibition against the exporting of works of art without its 
permission. As a penance for smuggling eleven pictures and 
statues to Paris among the baggage of a comic opera company, 
Prince Sciaria will spend three months of his princely leisure 
in prison, will pay a fine of $1,000, and will also pay the value of 


the lost works. This is protection to fine arts of a novel kind! 
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The Prose of Phillips Brooks’s Sermons 


By Charles H. Lerch 


2x..| BELIEVE it was Mr. Aldrich who said that — 


if Phillips Brooks had not been called to 
be a preacher, he might have ranked high 
as a literary man—a conclusion at which 
I think every careful reader of Phillips 
Brooks’s prose will arrive. Not that we 
mean that those fine specimens of Eng- 
lish. were originally worked out for literary effect, but 
rather that through the whole sermon there is a trans- 
fusion of the highest literary culture, so that one cannot 
help being impressed with the high literary ability of the 
writer. We have every reason to believe that Phillips 
Brooks, in the preparation of his sermons, did not intend 
to produce works of art. ‘‘It seems to me,” he says in 
one place, “ that at the very outset the definite and imme- 
diate purpose which a sermon has set before it makes it 


impossible to consider it as a work of art.””’ Works of art © 
are not works of art intentionally, but unconsciously and, _ 


as it were, by necessity. The great writers, the great 
sculptors, the great musicians, do not have themselves or 


their work in mind when they are doing their best and — 


working at white heat; they are so transcendently caught 
up by the truth, that what they produce under its influence 
is art. 

Phillips Brooks was so concerned with his Father’s mes- 


sage, so caught up by the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, — 
that we cannot imagine how ever, in producing his great — 


sermons—works of art—he could have paused for one 
moment to think what effect his work might have upon his 


hearers or readers, and how the clever critics might view — 
it. He pours out the contents of his great heart upon 


paper, and there it is—a work of art. 


The greatest prose, like the greatest poetry, is sponta- — 
neous and inspired. Mr. Arnold, in speaking of Words- 
worth, says that Nature seemed to take the pen out of his | 
hand and to write forhim. So we might say, though in a _ 
little different sense from that which Arnold meant, that the 


Divine Spirit took his pen out of the hand of Phillips Brooks 
and wrote for him. And of all the great prose, that is the 


greatest in which God’s penmanship can be traced most | 
clearly. The range, the elevation, the intensity of the 
Holy Spirit as a writer is unsurpassable. St. Paul, St. 
John, Isaiah, and every great and noble spirit who has re- 
garded himself simply as the voice of one crying in the | 
wilderness, has become, through the power of the Divine 


Spirit, a master of the greatest prose. 


Mr. Walter Pater, in his literary essays, makes a distinc-_ 


tion between soul and mind in style. “Asa quality of 


style at all events, soul is a fact in certain writers—the way 
they have of absorbing language, of attracting it into the 


peculiar spirit they are of, with a subtlety which makes the 


actual result seem like some inexplicable inspiration.” As 
a quality of style in Phillips Brooks, one, I think, is espe- 


cially impressed with the fact that there is soul in it. It 


might be said that this is just what we would expect in the 
sermon. True, but we expect this soul-quality in all great | 


writing. 

The soul is the seat of inspiration. It is the place where 
truth becomes transformed into spiritual flesh and blood. 
The soul-quality in a man’s style is that peculiar quality 


which gives warmth and fervor to the whole. And Phillips. 
Brooks makes us feel that he loves the truths which he 
presents to us with a]l his soul. ‘‘ No doubt,” to use his 
own words, “men’s minds differ from one another exceed- 
ingly in their capacity of affection. As we enter into the 
society of the great masters of human thought, it is a dif-. 
ference which we feel at once. Some great thinkers seem 
to deal with the things of which they think in passionate 
calmness. It seems as if they flung the truths they find 


abroad and cared no more forthem. . . . But always there 
is another class of students and thinkers whose intellectual 


action is alive and warm. They love the truth they deal 


with.” Phillips Brooks loved the truth he dealt with, and 


love is of the soul. Out of the abundance of the soul his 


mouth speaketh. 


On the other hand, his style was not embarrassed by the 


overflow of his soul. The mind-quality of which Mr. 


Pater speaks is also easily traced in Phillips Brooks. As 


the soul receives truths and impressions from without 
through the mind, so again these truths, after contact and © 


affiliation with the soul, go out through the mind. The 


-mind shapes the truths and gives them a local habitation, 


whether in speech or writ. It creates nothing, just as the 
soul creates nothing. It only gives form, precision, clear- 


ness. Phillips Brooks’s sermons are, if they are anything, 
metaphysical. His mind turns itself not only upon itself 
and records its own secrets, but it also penetrates into 
other regions and records what men think. There is no 


superficiality about such men or their work. One, I think, 
is easily impressed with that fine, discriminating mind-qual- 
ity which we find in Emerson. Only that Phillips Brooks 


never lacks coherence. His mind is of that penetrative 


nature by which all the rich treasures of a subject are laid 
open and every part of it naturally takes its place in its 


proper relations to the whole. One does not suspect a 
_ premeditated outline or so-called skeleton of his sermon ; 
no great amount of labor bestowed on how to treat this 


subject or that. The fullness of the man, spiritual and 
intellectual, begins to manifest itself from his mouth or pen 
the moment he begins to utter a syllable or write a word. 


The mind-quality which is often looked upon as the very 


enemy of high spirituality is the strength of Phillips 
Brooks’s preaching. His sermons will not be interesting 
reading for the pure sentimentalist. ‘‘The_ religious 
temper,” says he, “ while, in one action of it, it has always 
been the great inspirer of intellectual life, has always 
shown another tendency, to depreciate and deaden mental 
action, to be content with glowing feeling and with faithful 
action, as if they made up the whole life of the religious 
man. Against that tendency every man who is religious 


. ought to be on his guard.” 


Emerson speaks of Jeremy Taylor as the “ Shakespeare 
of divines.” Perhaps the Shakespeare, one phase of him, 
is most perceptible in his illustrations. It is then that the 
great divine soars like his lark, to whose upward flight he 
compares the prayer of a Christian man. Figures of 
speech, by the names of metaphor, simile, allegory— 
illustrations—are well-known characteristics of the Eliza- 
bethan literature. One’s attention is often drawn from 
the real subject at issue to the illustration. You cannot 


_ gay this of Phillips Brooks’s writings. His illustrations are 


meant to illustrate. They are not intended to embellish, 
except in the sense of Ruskin, that “noble ornament is 
the expression of man’s delight in God’s work.” As he 
himself puts it, “Illustrations exist for the truth. They 
are not counted for value for themselves.” 

“ Personality in literature,” says Mr. Mabie, “ is revealed, 
not in what is individualistic in feeling or expression, 
but in what is fundamentally distinctive and characteristic 
in a man’s work; in his view of life and art; in his struc- 
tural force and genius; in the quality of his imagination ; 
in the depth of his insight; in the sensitiveness of his 
temperament; in the adequacy and inevitableness of his 
expression.” Looked at in this light, is it not clear that 
the prose of Phillips Brooks receives its best commentary 
in his great personality? ‘The prose is the man. You 
cannot detect the expression of any particular mood—an 
expression of sorrow, a pessimistic rejection of man or the 
world ; no idiosyncrasy or strongly marked individuality, 
but the same broad Phillips Brooks yesterday and to day ; 
the same great grasp of life and of thought; the same 
great sympathy for man and for the world in all his ser- 
mons. 3 

We learn from Principal Shairp that Cardinal Newman, in 
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some of his short poems, long before the “ Dream of Geron- 
tius ” appeared, showed that he possessed the true poet’s 
gift, and could speak the poet’s language had he cared to 
cultivate it. Phillips Brooks did not write enough poetry to 
determine the question whether or not he could have 
used the poet’s language. One thing, I think, at least is 
sure. His prose certifies to the fact that he had the poet’s 
gift. In reference to the prose of the nineteenth century 
Mr. Pater says: “Its beauties will not be exclusively 
‘pedestrian.’ It will exert, in due measure, all the 
varied charms of poetry, down to the rhythm which, as in 
Cicero or Michelet or Newman at their best, gives its 
musical value to every syllable.” To this list of writers 
Phillips Brooks might be added. In his great sermons we 
find all the varied charms of poetry, down to the rhythm 
which gives its musical value to every syllable. His elo- 
quence is not the eloquence of Everett, or of Beecher, but 
rather that of Newman and of Ruskin. It is the eloquence 
of high spiritual thinking working itself out into the lan- 
guage of that prose-poetry so characteristic of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 


Popular Art in Boston 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 


Every large American city has at least one section that 
stagnates socially and intellectually through being too far 
away from the center of activity to avail itself of the varied 
advantages of a center, and too near to be possessed by a 
strong motive for creating an activity of its own. 
is the tenement and boarding-house district of Boston 
_ known as the South End. . 

It was partly with a view to making life more interest- 
ing by developing a healthy local activity and glow that 
the Andover House and Denison House were both located 
in this district. ‘To this end a free art exhibition is now 
being held at the corner of Washington and Dover Streets, 
in the preparation for which city authorities, workingmen’s 
and working-women’s clubs, picture-owners, artists, and 
business and professional men have heartily co-operated 
with the residents of the College Settlements. 

The exhibition is open every day (Sundays included) 


from noon to 10 P.M., and is proving successful beyond 


the expectation of its most sanguine promoters. Indeed, 
it bids fair to become an annual South End event, in which 
every South Ender will have a proud sense of ownership. 
Thanks to the painstaking skill of an artistic “ hanging 
committee,” both the critics and the multitude are pleased 
with the appearance of the hall. The exhibits, 128 in num- 
ber, are valued at $75,000. ‘They are for the most part 
paintings in oil by foreign and American masters, but there 
is a sufficient number of water-colors, pastels, busts, stained- 
glass designs, and casts from the old masters to give an 
idea of the various media which art may employ. 
Naturally, visitors come to the exhibition from all parts 
of the city, but the majority are the people for whom it 


was specially intended.. The average daily attendance, up. 


to date, has been over fifteen hundred, three thousand 
being the high-water mark. Better still, the numbers have 
increased steadily from the start—a sure sign that the 
pictures are being talked about in the shops and homes. 
These figures prove that the working people of Boston are 
_ susceptible to ezsthetic appeals. Beyond the limits of 
Boston they prove nothing, of course, but they are full of 
delightful suggestion for all the large cities of the country. 

Not only is a ballot taken to stimulate attention, and a sim- 
ple descriptive catalogue furnished at a nominal price (as in 
other popular art exhibitions), but well-equipped guides are 
constantly on the floor, who make it their duty to assist 
visitors to appreciation by every means in their power. 
These, guides are volunteers from Wellesley College, the 
Art Students’ League, and the city at large. They take a 


deep interest and find real pleasure in their work. The 


good results of this work are already apparent in the intelli- 
gent manner in which visitors who come a second time 
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view the pictures. One young woman, for instance, having 
been told by an artist that Abbott Thayer’s “‘ Mother and 
Child ” was the gem of the collection, stood a whole half- 
hour before it on her second visit for the sake of getting . 


the artist’s point of view. Requests are being made and 


granted for personal guidance through the Art Museum of 
the city; school-children are writing compositions on the 
pictures, and clubs are devoting special evenings to art. An 
unforeseen but hardly secondary result of the introduc- 
tion of the personal equation into a popular art exhibition 
is the promotion of a cordial friendliness between members 
of the estranged classes. 

On the whole, the social workers at the South End see 
in the success of this their first combined effort abundant 
promise of “‘ social betterment.” 

Andover House, Boston, Mass. | 


Sunday in Regent’s Park 
By George S. Matthews 


Regent’s Park is to Hyde Park as gingerbread to pound- 
cake, as beer to port wine. To one, people resort on Sun- 
days to see the long procession of those whose names fill 
the gossip columns of the “ society journals.” The cos- 
tumes in Regent’s Park are never described. Nobody 
goes there to see the heroine of the last “ sensation.” 
Nevertheless, to the student of strange aspects of our 
common yet so uncommon life, Regent’s Park is a thou- 
sand times the more interesting. It is where the real 
London decently amuses itself with chum, sweetheart, 
wife, and children. There the great army of working-girls 
meets its “young man,” each in raiment as costly as 
purse can buy, and all feeling themselves as superior to the 
’Arry and ’Arriet horseplaying on ’Ampstead ’Eath as the 
Vanity Fairites of Hyde Park are counted superior to 
them. 

This bright Sunday the broad walks are crowded—that 
is, near Gloucester Gate, where we enter. Green spaces 
stretch away far, it almost seems into the misty vague of 
the wide country. Just beyond that silvery veil we may 
imagine noble mountains rise, bright rivers gleam, and 
the sea bounds a remote horizon. We may imagine it if 
we will, for no visible thing battles with such romancing, 
no absolute fact sticks its grim face through that silvery 
haze to say, “I am one more of London streets, omni- 
buses, cabs, buildings—one of the same absolute facts that 
surge unto Gloucester Gate.”’ 

Those green spaces show scarce a sign of human life. 
They are apparently untrodden as the steppes and water- 
less deserts. None of these Londoners care for silence 
and solitude. They wish to be in the thick of their kind, 


to see each other’s faces, hear each other’s voices, note 


each other’s clothes and show their own, to be a part of 
the world that pulses and speaks, that tells its emptiness 
and_its fullness, and does not “ yearn,” and knows no un- 
speakable dreams: Even lovers, we notice, prefer to bill 
and coo where space must be won from “ prams” and 
other Sunday-afternoon outers. Even honeymooners en- 
joy their full or waning planet away from singing birds and 
the smell of springing grass. 

Wandering with the crowd, we gather with others apart 
from the ever-marching procession of the broad paths. 
The groups of which we thus form part are always chang- 
ing, some portions continually slipping away, others contin- 
ually coming. Some portions grin superciliously, deri- 
sively, some scowl and hurl loud invectives, some look on 
with mere vulgar or innocent curiosity, some are only 
stupid and apathetic. 

These open-air audiences about a/ fresco preachers and 
demagogues are a marked feature of nineteenth-century 
London. Coming from church one evening, we counted 
thirteen street congregations on our way. All over Lon- 
don the Salvation Army raises its banner upon street cor- 
ners. Within sound of their voices half a dozen other 
“sects” exhort and expound. Some of the Dissenting 
churches hold open-air services in their own grounds of 
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summer evenings. It is surely impossible for any waif to ; 
dole. 


grow up ignorant of the name of God, even though only 
as a “fad” of better-to-do classes. Whether or not our 
world is bettered by this promiscuous and indiscriminate 


‘ popularizing of things once esteemed holy and named but 


reverently, is an unanswered question. The spectacle of 
antagonistic religious sects airing their differences cheek 


by jowl with each other does not seem exactly the wisest — 


manner of proving to the waif and the heathen that Chris- 
tians are brothers and dwell in the unity of Christian disci- 


pleship. Is it worth while to shout in Regent’s Park that | 


the Bible is inspired Scripture when that very shouting 
rouses another orator close by to attack what he calls its 
contradictions and absurdities? Certainly, to a Sunday 
strolling audience the latter is the more amusing. There 
are a dozen groups listening to oratory sacred and pro- 
fane. 

Some preach around the banners of their missions, each 
with the mission’s name upon it. Hymns are distributed, 
printed upon slips and to be sung by the group, the biggest 
noise evidently being a group’s sign of success. Close by, a 
Methodist speaker preaches the meek and lowly Nazarene 
to the occasional accompaniment of the brass band to whose 
noise his listeners march in the streets. The preacher 
of this group, black-coated, white-cravatted, talks two hours 
without sign of fatigue or of silence, till yonder shouting 
secularist and his group melt into silence and space. 

Here a labor agitator proclaims the virtues of the work- 
ingman and the iniquity of the capitalists. He has neither 
collar nor cravat, and a close light cap gives him the look 
of having been scalped. He speaks with a strong provin- 
cial accent, is independent of grammar, and draws all his 
‘“‘ wrongs ”’ from the cotton factories of Manchester. He is 
easily “upset,” and a jeer from his audience makes him 
“lose his place” and sends his voice off into lawless and 
incoherent sbrieks. 

Within sound of his voice a “Christian Socialist,’’ evi- 


dently a workingman, with collar, necktie, and straw hat, 


proclaims that the workman is better off to-day than ever 
he was before, and that by industry, thrift, temperance, 
and cohesion, he can bear down the aristocratic influences 
which crush him, etc., etc. The sight of the two together 
makes us half believe that there is a certain strength 
and virtue in neckties, collars, and hats. 

Yonder an actor “down on his luck” gives pathetic 
recitations in direct opposition to another who gives humor- 
ous ones. It may be noticed that every group has its oppo- 
sition group close by. Nota preaching group that has not 
its “secular” antagonist. Here, for instance, is an orator 
busily engaged in “ knocking the wind ” out of one whom 
he calls “ Uxley.” Six steps away an educated “ secu- 
larist ” rehabilitates Professor Huxley, himself within sound 
of yet another speaker who declares that man would be in 
the state of ’oliness of the h’ape if Darwin and ’Uxley knew 
all the truth. 

While an Anarchist holds forth in fury that “ Her Maj- 
esty is an imbecile, and can’t even read, so that ten years ago 
she presented colors to a wrong regiment ’coz she couldn’t 
read their regimental flag,” an intelligent workingman 
proclaims that England’s strength is in her educated and 
united working classes, who have arrived already very near 
to their chief aim of ridding civilization of “‘ crowned indi- 
vidualism.” In the midst of one of the largest groups an 
imposing-looking German harangues violently in his native 
tongue. He speaks too vehemently for us to understand 
him, or to know why laughter, groans, and cheers attend 
him. Almost joining this group, another tries to harangue 
it away with orators equally vehement and equally Ger- 
man. One group sings loudly, while the other’s eloquence 
seems most persuasive, and yet no quarrel breaks forth, 


although lively Sunday fights are by no means unknown in — 


Regent’s Park. A cripple in a scholar’s cap and ragged 
gown attracts attention. He discourses upon English lit- 
erature, with touches upon foreign and classic tongues. He 
is a man who achieved notoriety lately by getting himself 
arrested as a mendicant. The magistrate decided that the 
law could not touch him for sending his wife about to col- 
lect coppers in his cap, because he claimed to be a “lec- 
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turer ” by profession, giving the public an equivalent for 


Another group is such an offense against decency that 
we at once have capacious ideas.of the English “ liberty gd 


that permits it. The clumsy lout wears a flaxen wig over 
an artificially reddened face. But, buffoon though he 
. seeks to seem, he is not the rustic clown he pretends to be. 


He claims to be an ignorant countryman attached to Buf- 
falo Bill’s show and only just brought to a knowledge of 
the Christian religion! We heartily hope nobody will 
contribute a ha’penny to help him bear such false witness. 

To our personal selves the most interesting groups were 


those drawn together by women and by Americans. The 
Americans, to speak of them first, were very Western 
_ American of appearance and accent, and decidedly Ameri- 
can in appearance, even though probably every one was 
English-born and taken to America in childhood. That 
they are now very American none could doubt who heard 


some of them proudly assert that the State they came from 
was big enough to hold all England and ‘lap over the 
edges a big lot.” While one of these men preached, a dozen 


others distributed tracts. They were as devout, earnest, 


and sincere as any in the Park. According to their lights, 


“we were convinced they were as sincere Christians. They 
preached Christ and none other, the Bible and no other 


book. Faith and baptism was their subject. Not a word 
was named of any doctrine or principle that makes these 
honest and earnest men despised and rejected of all edu- 


cated people. Yet even they had their antagonistic group, 


and close by a man, far below them in character, being 


dissolute though educated, harangued violently against 


“American Mormons.” Later in the day, in another part 
of the Park, we heard this same man inveighing against 
the hypocrisy of the Established Church, and naming 
American Mormons as examples of true Christian hon- 
esty ! 

The women speakers in the Park were few. One of 
them was a bloated creature, ignorant as a catamount, but 
gifted with a rude eloquence that drew a crowd about her. 


_ Her theme seemed to be the “ houtrageous harrogance”’ 


of the Government in forbidding, or intending to forbid, 
the sending of children of tender age into gin-palaces. It 
interested us to notice that this creature used, against any 
such protection for infants, much the same arguments as 
are used against the enfranchisement of women and 
against compulsory education. ‘‘ What do they hexpect 
us to do?” she screamed. ‘ Must we go ourselves for our 
beer, and leave the children alone in the ’ouse to set fire 
to the baby and burn up the dinner?” It-evidently had 
never occurred to this woman that she would be better off 
if the public-house never came into her calculations at all. 
Another woman spoke in French, the French of Mont- 
martre or Belleville. Of course her subject was Anarch- 
ism, but her audience was small—scarce a tenth of the 
fierce German’s. 

Rather apart from the other groups a stout lady sed flat 
upon the ground instead of in a chair, and her unwearied 
flow of words went on for more than two hours. She was 
evidently a lady, for her words were correct, and her voice 
indicated social culture, being soft and low—said to be an 
excellent thing in woman, but not in an open-air “ oratress.” 
She was well and fashionably dressed, and had absolutely 
nothing of the typical strong-minded woman about her. 
On the contrary, she seemed diffident, even timid. One 
could easily imagine that a strong sense of duty had sent 
her forth upon her mission. We know that only a strong 
sense of duty has made many a shrinking and faltering 
speaker in prayer-meetings. 

Behind this lady, leaning against a tree, was a mystic 
banner. It was symbolically designed, but the symbolism 
was too subtle or abstruse for the passing mind. It took 
the lady two good hours to explain, by the symbolism of 
pyramids, hives, lines, and geometrical figures, that the 
world has already had two Christs, Adam and Jesus, that 
the world is now in greater sin than ever in its whole history — 
before, and that Christ is coming once more to give us one 
more chance of escape. When he comes — let him 
not be denied, for no other opportunity will be oe 
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The world may receive him, and the speaker showed us_ 


our hoary old world as it then may be, high up among the 
algebraic signs that symbolize the “ Day of Perfection.” 


A Treble Singer 
By Kate Erskine 


“ Well, I wouldn’t feel so bad about it, anyhow, Lois 
Rockwood—’tain’t worth it ;” and Mrs. Brigham smoothed 


down the front of her best dress while she looked pityingly. 


at her friend. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and they were seated in the 
former’s little front parlor. The blinds were closed, but 
the sunlight, shining in through the slats in broken gleams, 
rested on the rusty haircloth furniture, the wax flowers 
under their glass case between the windows, and the large 
_ print of the child Samuel hanging on the wall. It seemed 
with thoughtful delicacy to avoid the mistress of these 
treasures, and to leave her sitting in the protection of the 
shadows. . 

‘‘T ain’t feelin’ bad a mite, Mis’ Brigham, an’ that’s just 
the trouble,” was the answer. “I’m all froze up;_ froze 
just as stiff's ever I beat the white of an egg in all my 
life ; an’, what’s more, I know I ain’t never goin’ to thaw 
out again. I’ve been settin’ here all the mornin’, watchin’ 
the people goin’ to church, with this handkerchief in my 
hands hopin’ ’twould tempt me to cry. But ’tain’t no use; 
I ain’t never goin’ to cry again ;” and with these words 
she carefully folded up her best cambric handkerchief in 
its creases, as though the decision were final, and all hope 
of any further use for it had departed. 

Mrs. Brigham surveyed for a moment the little figure in 
front of her sitting rigidly in a straight-back chair, her 
thin, anxious face, with its light-blue eyes, turned appeal- 
ingly toward her. : 

‘‘What ’ve you got your best dress on for, Miss Rock- 
wood,” she finally asked, ‘‘ when you didn’t go to meetin’ ?” 

“I couldn’t bear not to put it on,” her friend answered, 
while her cheeks flushed. “I’ve worn it’ Sunday after 
Sunday for so many years that I thought perhaps ’twould 
seem a little bit as if I was startin’ for it, anyhow. I ain’t 
so wicked, though, as it might appear,” she added, eagerly, 
“for after the folks had all passed by, I just set here an’ 
tried to have meetin’ by myself. First I read a couple of 
chapters in the Bible, an’ then I—then I tried—” 

What did you try todo?” _ 

“ Then I tried to sing a little, but—you come here, Mis’ 
Brigham—I want to whisper it to you; I ain’t goin’ to 
have anybody know it but you.” 

Mrs. Brigham hesitated, then, rising slowly, carried her 
heavy frame across the creaking floor, looking as though a 
state secret were about to be intrusted to her, and she had 
rather not receive it. As she stooped and listened to the 
few words whispered in her ear, a startled expression came 
over her face, and she hastened ponderously back to her 
seat. Then the two women sat staring vacantly at one 
another, while the stillness of the room was broken only by 
the loud ticking cf the kitchen clock and the asthmatic 
breathing of the visitor. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Miss Rockwood at last, in a monotonous 
whisper, as though she were repeating words that she had 
said to herself over and over again without being yet able 
to grasp the meaning of them, “there didn’t one note 
come; just nothin’ but breath an’ sort of a raspy sound. 
I couldn’t seem to sense it atall ; an’ first I tried one hymn 
an’ then another, but ’twa’n’t any sort of use. I think I got 
kind o’ crazy then, for I made up my mind I’d go right 
through the book if I dropped for it. I’d just got to hymn 
ninety-seven when you came in, an’ was feelin’ kind o’ wore 
out; but I’m calc’lating to finish the rest this evenin’.” 
She sighed deeply as she glanced at the -hymn-book lying 
open on the table, and then looked listlessly away. “ You 


know there might be some sort o’ chance of my voice 
comin’ back on the last hymn, just the same ’s when 
you’re huntin’ for anything vou’re pretty sure to find it at 
the bottom of the pile ; but if you commence at the bottom, 
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then it’s sure to be at the top. I-sha’n’t be satisfied till 
I go clean through the book.” 

‘‘ Well, I s’pose you know best, Lois, but it must be dread- 
ful wearin’,” responded Mrs. Brigham, helplessly, her large, 
fat face showing the sympathy which she could not put 
into words. “Still,” she added, “I don’t see but what 
you’ve got to accept what the Lord has sent upon you an’ 
be resigned—that’s Scripture, an’—” 

‘No, ’tain’t. I’ve just run down, same’s my clock does 
when I don’t wind it often enough—an’ that’s the matter. 
I’ve been singin’ in the choir for nearly forty years, Abby 
Brigham, an’ I never thought but what I’d sing there’s 
long as my two legs could carry me to meetin’. I’ve been 
wound up, so to speak, once a week all these years; but . 
they let me run down to-day, an’ the machinery’s stuck. 
They don’t want me any more; that’s what Deacon Scott 
said. ‘We don’t need your services any longer, Miss 
Rockwood,’ said he, quite short, as he was leavin’; ‘ Miss 
Lydia Morris will take your place.’ Those were his exact 
words, for I s’pose I’ve said ’em over a hundred times 
since he was here last evenin’.” 

The short winter afternoon was fast drawing to a close, 
and the deepening shadows cast a heavy gloom over the 
little room. The fire had long since gone out in the air- 
tight stove, leaving a chilly, stuffy atmosphere ; while the 
gentle, doleful voice of Miss Lois Rockwood, issuing from 
the darkest corner, seemingly independent of any human 
form, increased the cheerlessness. Every moment the 
haircloth furniture was becoming more slippery and trying 
to the patience of Mrs. Brigham, whose portly form had 
slipped and reslipped on the sofa for the past hour, and 


- the deep-seated qualms of hunger insisted on asserting 


themselves. 

** Well, there!” said she, in an offhand way, as she arose, 
“T ain’t willin’ to allow you to make company of me any 
longer by settin’ here in this parlor. Let’s go into the 
kitchen,” 

They groped their way through the narrow hall into the 
dining-room or first kitchen, and then into the larger one 
beyond, where a grateful warmth received them. The yel- 
low-painted floor shone from the scrubbing it had received 
the day before, while the gay rag mats brightened up the 
room, holding the eye with their dizzy, confused blending 
of colors. The kettle singing in loud, nasal tones upon the 
stove, and the shining milk-pans peeping coyly from their | 
corner, gave a true brilliancy to the scene. 

“Now you just set yourself down in that chair, Mis’ 
Brigham, an’ I’ll get supper,” said Miss Rockwood, hospi- . 
tably, “ though I don’t s’pose there’s a thing fit to eat in 
the whole house. I—” 

“ Don’t put yourself out a mite for me, Miss Rockwood. 
I always say, ‘Give me a cup oO’ tea an’ a crust o’ bread, 
an’ I’m satisfied.’ ” 

** Well, perhaps so,” answered her hostess, looking rather 
doubtfully at the one hundred and eighty pounds befcre 
her, “but I don’t think they’re what you’d call real nour- 
ishin’, I’ve got a few cold beans left over, an’ I dida 
little bakin’ yesterday mornin’ in the way of pies ’n’ cakes 
’n’ doughnuts ’n’ things, an’ then there’s the preserves—I 
don’t s’pose there’s any of ’em fit to eat, though.” 

The supper, even for Miss Rockwood, was a pleasure 
long drawn out, as she gave. one recipe after another, 
always ending with the rather vague injunction, “ Season 
accordin’ to taste; tastes differ, an’ that’s the point.’ 
But at last it was over, the dishes washed and put away, 
and the two women, each with a cup of tea, drew their 
The cat, with paws 
tucked under and tail elaborately curled in front, sta- 
tioned herself between them, blinking her eyes Slowly as 
she gazed meditatively into the fire, as though preparing 
herself to pass judgment upon the case she was about to 
listen to. 

‘‘ Now, I want you to tell me all about it, from the very 
beginnin’ to the endin’,” commanded Mrs. Brigham, rock- 
ing herself comfortably back and forth in her chair. 
‘¢ You’ve said a little here an’ a little there, but that ain’t 
satisfyin’. I want to hear it all.” 

Miss Rockwood sipped her tea for a moment in silence, 
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and then, with her eyes fastened thoughtfully upon the 
kettle, commenced her rambling recital in gentle tones. 

‘“‘T’ve known Jeremiah Scott ever since I knew anybody. 
Why, we used to go blackberryin’ an’ raspberryin’ together 
when we was children, an’ I remember he always would 
insist on puttin’ the largest berries in my pail. I don’t 
say ’s he was partial to me when we was grown up, for he 
has a wife an’ children of his own now, an’ I couldn’t, in 
conscience’ sake. But I don’t deny it, either, Abby 
Brigham—lI just say nothin’ about it.” It was either the 
pleasant reminiscences or the heat from the stove that 
caused a slight flush to appear on the cheeks of the speaker, 
and for a moment there was almost a suspicion of youth- 
fulness about her; enough to cause Mrs. Brigham’s 
thoughts to wander back nearly forty years, and to see be- 
fore her a young girl with pink cheeks and shining eyes. 
Then it had all passed, and, instead, there sat the same 
tired-looking woman, with faded eyes and thin, light ner, 
telling her story. 


“Seems strange, considerin’ all things, that it should 7 


have been Jerry Scott to come here last evenin’. Some- 
times things seem to happen in life that there ain’t 
any sort o’ sense in. Why couldn’t it have been Deacon 
Snow, for instance—anybody but Jerry! Hecame in just’s 
I'd put away the last dish, an’ said he thought he’d drop 
in’; so I got out my knittin’ an’ fixed up the fire in 
the stove, an’ we both set down. He seemed real kind o’ 
restless; fidgetin’ around in his chair an’ clearin’ his 
throat an’ blowin’ his nose, though I could see ’twa’n’t on 
account of any cold he had. Well, I don’t know what 
possessed me, for that was just what he was waitin’ for, 
but in a few moments I spoke about the choir and singin’ 
to-day. Then I saw by the look in his face that some- 
thin’ was comin’, although, of course, I never suspicioned 
what ’twas.” Here Miss Rockwood paused and seemed 
buried in thought; then, shaking her head, continued sor- 
rowfully: ‘‘I wish I could remember what he said; but 
*twas somethin’ about ‘long service’ an’ ‘faithfulness’ 
an’ ‘ Christian conduct,’ an’ that’s about all I heard. You 
see I couldn’t seem to sense what he was tryin’ to make 
me understand—that they didn’t really want me any 
more,” and her voice shook a little. ‘My knittin’ had 
fallen out o’ my hands, an’ I just sort o’ heard his voice 
soundin’ in the distance as I set there a-thinkin’, You 
know over thirty years ’s a long time to be singin’ treble, 
an’ when it’s taken away from you all of a sudden—well, 
I’ll tell you how it makes you feel, Mis’ Brigham: as near 
as I can express it, it makes you feel kind o’ lonesome an’ 
cold, as though the light had gone out of everythin’.” 

‘‘ Well, but don’t you think you could remember a little 


more what the Deacon said, Lois, if you tried real hard a 


her friend inquired, anxiously. 

‘“‘No; ’tain’tno use. All I know is he kept on talkin’ 
while I set there a-thinkin’. I seemed to be lookin’ back- 
wards all the time, an’ I could see myself just’s I looked 
when they first told me I’d been chosen from among all 
the other girls to sing in the choir. An’I felt proud all 
over again. Then [ could hear old Deacon White say, 
lookin’ at me from under his shaggy eyebrows, ‘Remem- 
ber, child, we ain’t choosin’ you for your voice alone above 
the others, but because you’re a member in good an’ regu- 
lar standin’. After all, that’s the main thing. An’I hope, 
Lois, you'll so conduct yourself in this choir that you'll be 
fittin’ yourself all the time for that heavenly one where the 
singin’ an’ the wavin’ of the branches will be perpetual.’ 

‘Well, I don’t deny but what there was times in the 
first year or so when the fittin’ didn’t go on just regular. 
Do you remember, Mis’ Brigham, when Parson Whitte- 
more’s wig fell off, an’ how I snickered right out loud?” 
And Miss Rockwood stopped abruptly as she laughed 
softly to herself. ‘‘ But that was only in the beginnin’,”’ 
she continued. “I’ve always tried to feel that the singin’ 
was just as much a part o’ the worshipin’ as the preachin’ 
or the prayin’, an’ that the words o’ the hymns were just as 
acceptable to the Lord, so long as you sang ’em in all sin- 
cerity an’ truth. Feelin’ as I do about it, of course there 
was times when I couldn’t sing certain lines. I’ve never 
spoken about this to anybody before,” and Miss Rock- 
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wood’s voice sank to a confidential whisper ; ‘‘ but did you 
ever notice how many hymns there was with worms in ?” 

_ “With what?” gasped her friend. 

. “Why, with worms. For instance, there’s the third 
verse of hymn 122. You know how it commences— 


*‘ Do thou assist a feeble worm 
The great engagement to perform. 


An’ then chanel! s that other, 


“My humbled soul, when thou art near, 
In dust and ashes lies ! 
How shall a sinful worm appear 
Or meet thy purer eyes! 


Seems ’s if there was no end o’them. Then there’s those 
lines in hymn 52, 


‘‘ That thine eternal Son should bear 
To take a mortal form 
Made lower than his angels are, 
To save a dying worm. 


Well, there’s others; an’ they’re all beautiful, exceptin’ 
for that. But what I started to say was, that I never 
could bring myself to sing those lines.” 

“ There !” exclaimed Mrs. Brigham, ‘I suppose that’s 
the reason it always sounded so sort o’ thin right in those 
places. I always noticed it, but I never could quite make 
out just what was the trouble. Well, I am glad to know 
it now,” and she gave a relieved sigh. 

_ “ Yes, that was just the reason. You don’t know, Mis’ 


- Brigham, how hard I’ve tried to feel that I wasn’t any 


better ’n a worm, or a feeble one at that; but there wasn’t 
ever any sort o’ use in it. Sometimes I’d get myself so 
worked up and worrited about it during the week that I’d 

think perhaps I could sing it nex’ Sunday; and then, on 

the way to church, I’d be sure to see one o’ the pesky 
things hangin’ from a tree or crawlin’ along the road, an’. 
’twould all come over me again. I’d always try to do my 
duty by hummin’ the air, but the words would stick in my 
throat.” She hesitated here, while an anxious expression 
came over her face. ‘I don’t want you to think, Mis’ Brig- 

ham,” she continued, “ that it’s because I feel myself bet- 
ter ’n other folks; ’tain’t that, for I’ve always held myself 
real low, as you know. It’s just worms I’m referrin’ to; 

an’ I always did think the Lord appreciated my feelin’s, 

an’ wouldn’t have written the lines himself.” 

“Well, I don’t know but what you're right,” said her 
listener, encouragingly, although rather shocked. “ Any- 
how, you did it for conscience’ sake. But what was the 
Deacon sayin’ about this time?” she prompted. 

“ T don’t know ; for, as I said,.I was settin’ there a-thinkin’. 
But I seem to remember that his tones was gettin’ louder — 
all the time, an’ perhaps he was kind o’ miad at my not 
listenin’. But 1 still went on dreamin’, An’ then I saw 
myself standin’ in the choir in this black cashmere I’ve 
worn so many years, an’ the gray bunnet with the ribbon 
bowed up in front. I seemed to hear’ the parson say, ‘ We 
will now continue our worship by singin’ hymn 118;’ an’ 
I was huntin’ for my spectacles, an’ clearin’ my throat (as 
I’ve had to do most of the time thé past year), ready to 
strike up, when I see Jerry standin’ in front o’ me with his 
face as red ’s could be, an’ the sweat all pourin’ down it. 
Then he said real short the words I told you, an’ wont out, 
slammin’ the door—an’ I was left alone.”’ 

The cat got up here, and, stretching herself its. 

walked sedately out of the room; even the kettle had 
sung itself away, and the silence was oppressive. Then a 
little wail was heard through the room, and, burying her 
face in the cambric handkerchief, she sobbed, “Oh, Abby, 
Abby Brigham, I could have worn the dress at least five 
years more with the turnin’ an’ the fixin’, an’ the bunnet 
could have been arranged ; but now there ain’t any sort o’ 
use in doin’ it. They don’t want me any more; an’I can’t 
go on livin’ when I’m not singin’ in the choir. ” 

A great wave of pity swept over Mrs. Brigham, but all 
she said was, “ Well, there, Lois, I can’t bear to have you 
takin’ on so.” 

‘An’ then I’m worryin’ so about nex’ Sunday,” contin- 
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ued the sobbing voice. “Ican’t stay away from meetin’ 
forever; but it seems as though ’twas more’n I could bear 
to see Lydia Morris standin’ in my place. I know it ain’t 
Christian to feel so, an’ at my age I ought to be ashamed 
of it, but I—” 

‘‘ See here, Miss Rockwood,” interrupted Mrs. Brigham, 
sitting up very straight and speaking in an excited man- 
ner, “if you think ’twould be any comfort to you to see 
her before nex’ Sunday, an’ so get kind o’ used to the idea, 
we might go to meetin’ this evenin’, an’ peek in through 
the little winder. It'll be the first time I ever went with- 
out one of the men-folks ; but I don’t know as I shall be 
so dreadful scairt,”’ she added, bravely. 

A few minutes later, two women issued from the house 
and walked rapidly up the road. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night, but very cold, and the stars twinkled like bits 
of ice in the sky. The trees, looming up tall and bare, 
cast their heavy shadows across the way, seeming some- 
times to become entangled with those of the figures hurry- 
ing along. All was quiet except for the occasional creak- 
ing of a limb or the rustling of the wind through the 
pine branches. Neither of the women spoke until the 
church was in sight; then Miss Rockwood laid her hand on 

her companion’s arm, bringing her to a dead halt. 

' What is it?” Mrs. Brigham inquired, nervously ; “ did 
you see anythin’ ?” : 

- No, it ain’t that, only—you think it’s all right what 
we’re doin’, Mis’ Brigham ?” 

‘‘ Of course it is, Lois Rockwood,” she answered, rather 
crossly. ‘I s’posed you’d seen somethin’. If we don’t 
hurry along we’ll miss that hymn.” 


As they neared the little window the words of the hymn ~ 


came floating out to them : 


Stop, poor sinner, stop, and think 
Before you further go; 
Will you sport upon the brink 
Of everlasting woe! 
On the verge of ruin stop— 
Now the friendly warning take: 
Stay your footsteps ere you drop 
Into the burning lake. | 


They listened with bated breath. 


“Oh, dear, dear!” gasped Miss Rockwood, “I feel 


just ’s if they meant us. I don’t know as—” 
‘Hush !” whispered her stronger-minded companion. 
** Now I’ll peek in first, and then, if it’s perfectly safe, we 
both will.” Placing the lantern on the ground, she straight- 
ened herself slowly until her eyes just came on a level 
with the sill, and glanced cautiously in. “It’s all right,” 
she whispered ; and Miss Rockwood, by standing on the 
very tip of her toes, was able to accomplish the same ob- 
ject. | 
‘Say, have you an arm like God, 
_ That you his will oppose ? 
Fear you not that iron rod 
With which he breaks his foes ? 
Can you stand in that dread day 
Which his justice shall proclaim, 
When the earth shall melt away © 
Like wax before the flame? 


continued the choir and congregation, emphasizing the last 


line with a tremolo that increased the hopelessness of the - 


idea still more. 

And so they sang on, all unconscious of the two women 
peeking in at the window, and of the emotions that were 
tugging at the heartstrings of one ofthem. No singer gaz- 
ing from the wings of the theater at her rival on the stage was 
ever rent with greater feelings of jealousy than this plain 
little woman standing out in the cold, with the moonlight 
shining on her longing face, and her lips whispering the 
words of the hymn—this narrow-minded little woman 
and treble singer for over thirty years! When the last 
note had died away, she gave a little sigh. “I think I’ll 
be goin’ now,” she said. “I can come to church nex’ 
Sunday, an’ I’m real obliged to you, Abby, for bringin’ me 
here to-night.” . | 

As they separated at the latter’s gate she lingered a 
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moment. ‘“ Do you know, Mis’ Brigham,” she said at last, 
‘that I’ve been thinkin’ that perhaps if I’d perked myself 
up a little more ’twould have made a difference. I might 
have worn—I might have worn a red rose in my bunnet, 
for instance, like Lydia Morris’s, or done somethin’. I 
s’pose, though, they’d got kind o’ tired of me an’ my be- 
longings, an’ wanted a change. But, oh! I do wish I 
hadn’t set there a-thinkin’,” she added, sorrowfully, “ for 
Jerry must have told the reason why.” 

‘‘ T don’t know but what I’m glad, after all,” Mrs. Brige 
ham murmured to herself as she went into the house, 
‘that she don’t suspicion the reason—that we haven’t been 
able to hear her five pews back for the past year. I don’t 
know but what I’m glad, after all, that she did set there 
a-thinkin’.” 


It was very late, almost morning, but a resolute little 


. figure still stood at her post by the kitchen table, hymn- 


book in hand, huskily singing by the light of the flickering 
candle. Such a plain, uninteresting, matter-of-fact little 
woman ! | 

“TI don’t believe,” she said, as the last whispered note 
died away and a tear dropped on the hymn on which she 
had built her hopes—“ I don’t believe I’ll ever care to use 
this book again, that I’ve sung from so many years.” Ten- 
derly wrapping it in the cambric handkerchief, she tucked 
it away in the farthest corner of the chest, and then, as the 
flame from the candle spluttered, smoked, and went out, 
crept slowly upstairs to bed. 


A Protestant Abbess 
By Isabel C. Barrows 


The Christian Union has lately called attention to the 
increasing interest in the establishment of Deaconesses’ | 
Homes in America. The same excellent work is making 
rapid progress in Germany, where every year there is a 
stronger conviction of the value to humanity of this ser- 
vice. 

Dresden has long been the center from which Saxony 
has drawn her deaconesses in time of need. A large and 
well-organized Home has been in existence there for many 


_ years. The hospitals of the neighboring cities employ 


these women as trained nurses, and find them an excellent 
substitute for the old-fashioned German “ Sairy Gamps.”’ 
Leipzig, the great commercial sister of the capital, has 
until within two years had no Home of her own. Owing 
to the efforts of one of her most devoted pastors, the 
Rev. Dr. Pank, deaconesses were introduced to serve as 
church nurses about five years since, and two years ago a 
Home was established in a fine building whose use was 
granted by a benevolent.man, at a moderate rent, for five 
Here the work has been growing with surprising 
rapidity. A deaconess from Dresden has been the tem- 
porary head—*“ Sister Anna,’”’ whose devotion and skill 
have made the work easy for all. A fund has been 
started for the erection of a permanent Home that shall 
have a hospital in connection with it, in which thé train- 
ing of the nurses may be thorough and systematic. A 
house chaplain gives religious instruction, and other 
teachers are employed for other branches. At present 
the women are trained in the hospitals of the city. In 
the hospital for diseases of the eye these carefully trained 
nurses are the well-beloved attendants whose gentle touch 
is most grateful to those compelled to sit in darkness. 
Though the Home here was opened but two years ago, 
there are now twenty-nine carefully chosen and educated 
deaconesses beneath its shelter. The Home is not a 
cloister. No irrevocable vows are taken. Whenever a 
woman feels that a higher duty awaits her elsewhere, she 
can assume that duty. The doors swing both ways, and 
there is perfect freedom to follow the dictates of one’s con- 
science. But thus far very few have ever left the fold. 
Only those who are ready to consecrate themselves to a 
life of self-sacrifice and love are likely to serve faithfully 
through the years of probation, and then begin in, earnest 
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the life-work of serving others. Women who have resolved 


their own. Occasionally one steps out temporarily, when 
it becomes necessary to earn mcuey for the support of 
some dependent relative, but that is rare. The deacon- 
esses receive board, shelter, and clothing in the Home. 
In addition they have from twenty to twenty-five dollars a 
year for spending-money. Whatever they earn for nurs- 
ing in private families or hospitals is paid directly to the 
Home, and is not in any sense a personal gain. No one, 
therefore, enters on this laborious life with the hope of 
soon earning twenty-five dollars a week by caring for the 
sick. Nor does any one enter it simply for the sake of 


. herself being cared for. There must be a religious motive 


back of it all, and, though they must never proselyte, but 
in all charity care for Jew and Gentile alike, yet they carry 
with them a religious atmosphere that is in itself healing. 

The Leipzig Home is now so well established that a 
superior has been elected and just inducted into office. 
As these deaconesses are connected with church work, 
every step of progress carries with it the sanction of the 
great Protestant bodies. 

A special Sunday was recently set apart for the conse- 


probation period, one of whom is henceforth to be the 
head of the Home here—the “ lady abbess,” as she would 
be called under another faith; the “‘ Oberste,” as she is 
termed by the Lutherans. 

The service was extremely interesting. It was held in 
the fine old “ Thomaskirche,”’ whose famous choir-boys are 
known by all music-lovers. Garlands of evergreens adorned 
the pulpit, around which were grouped masses of palms 
and white-flowering shrubs, among which glittered a silver 
crucifix and burning candles, which to American Protest- 
ant eyes seem always to have a Roman Catholic flavor in a 
Protestant church. This was appropriate now, however, for 
there is no barrier of creed in the service which these 


women render. The church was. packed, probably two 


thousand sitting and hundreds standing. A gallery of 
soldiers looking down on the threescore white-bonneted 
women, whose snow-white aprons gave one the impression 
that they were ready for duty at a moment’s call, made a 
striking contrast in the picture. Many of those boys in 
uniform may yet bless the ministering hands of these de- 
voted sisters, as the soldiers did during the Franco-Prussian 
war and as only last summer the cholera sufferers did. At 
the outbreak of the cholera every Deaconesses’ Home sent 
to the Government a list of the women who at an instant’s 
notice could be sent into actual service. Small wonder 
that the various city governments feel justified in granting 
land or other privileges for the assistance of such useful 
fellow-workers, or that clergymen declare that they could 
spare almost any other form of helpers better than the 
deaconesses of their parishes. 

Pastor Pank preached a noble sermon on the value of 


this work, after which there was exquisite singing by. the 


boy choir. ‘Then came the services of consecration, when 
the novitiates were received into the sisterhood of the 
deaconesses. The beautiful abbess was then specially con- 
secrated, It wasastriking scene: the young woman kneel- 
ing before the altar; the four pastors of the church, in stiff 
white ruffs after the manner of the Middle Ages, standing 
at her side, their hands on her head ; the breathless congre- 
gation ; the curious soldiers peering down from the high 
gallery—all lighted by the morning sun streaming through 
the colored windows, and the mellow notes of the organ 


filling the air, Someway it was much more impressive | 
than the mere graduation of a nurse from a hospital train- 


ing-school. 
Just as the blessing was pronounced on this woman who 


thus publicly dedicated herself soul and body to the care | 


of the sick, the suffering, and the ignorant, a candle stand- 


ing among the plants burned down so low that it allowed | 


a branch to snap across the flame. Ina moment the flame 


had burned it through and the burning palm-branch fell at 


the feet of the kneeling abbess—a fitting symbol of her life 
and work. | 
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on this, and once tasted the sweets of such a life, are not ‘The University Settlement Movement 


likely to break away even for the delights of a home of | 


By Wilton Tournier © 


Students of practical sociology have learned that the 


best way to influence and help the backward classes is by 
coming in touch with them, and educating them to help 


themselves. Emerson truly remarks that if “‘we let our 


affection flow out to our fellows, it would operate in a day 


the greatest of all revolutions.” The demand for public 
clubs and schools for mental, moral], and physical training 


of the people in all cities is certainly most pressing. 


This is Dr. Stanton Coit’s opinion. Speaking of the neces- 
sity of action, he says: “The organization of the intel- 


‘lectual and moral life of the people is the crying need of 


our day. Because of the lack of it, our ideals and schemes 
are cold, abstract, and bloodless things, or, at best, are 


impotent.” With this grand object in view, Dr. Coit has 
started the Neighborhood Guild at 26 Delancey Street—the 
center of the great East Side tenement district of New 
York City. Here, for the present (until such time as a 


new building can be erected), will his work of social reform 
be carried on. He will be assisted by the members of the 


‘University Settlement Society, of which he is the Director. 
cration of three women who had completed the prescribed | 


Dr. Stanton Coit is not a novice in reform work; 


his experience and education enable him to do the work 
he has attempted. Born in Ohio, he graduated at Amherst 
with honors, and subsequently went to the University of 


Berlin, where he was made Doctor of Philosophy. For 


‘several years he studied social and religious questions 
under the direction of Professor Von Gizycki. On leaving 
Germany Dr. Coit took up his residence at Toynbee Hall, 
London, England, for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the poor of London. Later on he became assistant 
‘to Professor Felix Adler in the Ethical Culture Society of 
New York. Here he lectured in the absence of Professor 
Adler, and when the latter returned Dr. Coit went again 
to London and founded the first Neighborhood Guild at 


Leighton Hall, Kentish Town, which is to-day doing excel- 


lent work among the people of that part of London. Since 


his return to New York to take the place of chief worker 


of the New York University Settlement Society, he has 
accomplished wonders in the crowded Tenth Ward. 


At Lafayette Hall, as the house 26 Delancey Street is 


called, grand work is going on daily for the benefit of human- 


ity. Numerous educational facilities are at the disposal of 
men, women, boys, and girls; also a lending library, a 
free reading-room for adults, gymnasiums, club-rooms, a 


_dancing-school, etc. Dr. Coit hopes that the dancing- 
school, which is carefully conducted, will keep young men 
and women from the questionable dancing-halls of the di: - 


trict. The recreative facilities are greatly appreciated. 


concerts are given every Sunday afternoon ; smoking 
and billiard rooms are provided for young men, a kinder 
_garten for the little tots of the neighborhood, a free read- 
ing-room for adults, gymnasiums for young men and 
women, boys and girls. Instruction is given girls in dress- 
- making, cooking, etc., and a mothers’ meeting takes place 
_twice a month. A dramatic society and societies for the 
improvement of working-girls are also in active operation ; 


but the grand feature of Dr. Coit’s work is the Tenth 


- Ward Social Reform Club. The Club is divided into ten 
- sections for reform work, which includes the establishment 
of a large public laundry ; a Tenth Ward public bath-house, 
having private bath-rooms and swimming-baths; public 
- lavatories, having separate wash-rooms for the two sexes, in 
the several streets of the ward; a park for the people and 


a children’s playground ; a sick- benefit society ; co-operative 


stores, where the poor can buy the necessaries of life at 


cost price ; public kitchens, where families can have their 


food cooked and meals delivered regularly at their homes ; 


and a people’s palace, having club and concert rooms, a 


large library, a dancing-hall, a café, a theater, reading, 


smoking, billiard, and pool rooms, etc., etc. Societies are 
also being organized to look into the condition of labor, 
the sanitary arrangements of the Tenth Ward, and to edu- 


cate the people in domestic and personal cleanliness. The 


Social Reform Club is not a religious or political organiza- 
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tion, but one for the social improvement of the masses. 
_“ Let every one interested come personally to our meetings, 
and if he finds us in earnest and worthy of our programme, 
let him jcin us,” is the invitation of Dr. Coit to all anxious 


for social reform, Surely this is a work in which Chris-. 


tians should especially be interested, for their Master, 
Christ, was the greatest of all social reformers. 


The Spectator 


_ The Spectator had a somewhat novel experience, with a novel 
sequel, recently, which raised in his mind certain old, unsettled 
questions of art. The experience was this: With some friends, 
acquaintances of hers, he went to visit the collection of a lady 
who had been wealthy but a short time, and who, as she de- 
lighted to tell her friends, “ patronized the impressionists.” It 
was a somewhat wearying experience, for the lady was very vol- 
uble, and her little lectures on each picture were long drawn 
out and far from illuminating. At last the party paused before 
the chef-d'euvre of the collection, a picture which its owner re- 
served as a triumph of impressiveness and called “ Near the Sea.” 
The reason for the name was far from obvious to the uninstructed 
eye. Not a drop of water was in sight, nor anything like water, 
unless it were a few fleecy clouds. But this apparent absence of 
water from a water view was its supreme excellence, as the fair 
owner proceeded to explain. ‘The wonderful effect reached in 
this picture,” she said, ‘is due to the weird power of. the artist in 
making you feel the presence in it of what he has actually left 
out of it. Now there is an indescribable something in‘it which 
tells you that just over that hill rising to the left the waves are 
rolling in on the shore. If you study it long enough, you can 
almost hear them as they break upon the beach. Is it not the 
attainment of the inconceivable?” The Spectator, who was 
temporarily stunned, was frank to admit, in a murmured confes- 
sion of assent, that he thoughtit was. It chanced that the Spec- 
tator was acquainted with the artist who had painted the picture. 
Meeting him not long after, the Spectator made bold to ask him : 
‘‘Where did you paint that picture in Mrs. Blank’s collection 
which she calls ‘Near the Sea’?” “ Does she?” replied the 
artist; ‘how absurd! Why, I painted that picture in the Cats- 
kills !” 
originated in one of the jokes of a certain dealer, a sad wag, who 
liked to see how far he could go in imposing on the credulity of 
innocent art customers. on 

The incident recalled to the Spectator an occurrence of last 
summer at the closing reception of an art class, presided over 
by a distinguished impressionist, and attended by young ladies 
belonging to an ultra-fashionable set. Grouped around the 
master, in various postures of admiration, were esthetic dev- 
otees who had learned to say with “proper” emphasis, as 
they gazed ecstatically on some haycock done after Monet, to 
secure a unique effect of atmosphere, “ How true !” “ How sin- 


cere!” «“ What an earnest purpose!” “ How perfect the middle | 


distance!” Through their ranks advanced a somewhat maturer 
student—a lady conscious of her own art deficiencies and frank 
to own them—straight to the preceptor, to whom she said, with 


a maiveté that had in it no suspicion of sarcasm, “ Oh, Mr. 


Blank, I have to thank you so much for what you have taught 


me this summer. Now at least I know all the catchwords of 


art !” 
3 

Not long ago, in re-reading “ Daniel Deronda,” the Spectator 
tan across a passage which seemed to him in a way to have an 
application both to the woman of abnormal art credulity and to 
the others who seek for “ catchwords,” as well as to those who 
feel their own ignorance. It isthe passage where Hans Meyrick, 
the artist, proposes for the subject of his picture “ Berenice 
exulting in the prospect of being Empress of Rome, when the 
news has come that Vespasian is declared Emperor and her 
lover, Titus, his successor.” Deronda breaks in: “ You must 
put a scroll in her mouth, else people will not understand that. 
You can’t tell that in a picture.” To which Meyrick retorts: 
“It will make them feel their ignorance, then—an excellent 
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pressed by art.” 


He explained that her queer name for it no doubt 
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esthetic effect.” The zsthetic quality of felt ignorance, the 
appreciation of the fact that there is something in art beyond 
the comprehension which one ought to comprehend (more obvi- 
ously in the case of pictures, which challenge the eye perempto- 
rily, than in the case of poetry or music, whose challenges are 
comparatively subtle)—does it appeal as a stimulus to the aver- 
age mind ? or is it oftener the fruitful source of sham and cant? 
Then art itself has its limitations—something which few stop to 
consider. In music, for example, who can tell whether the © 
composer intended to represent a battle, or a thunder-storm, or a 
rushing torrent, unless the score is labeled? A familiar illus- 
tration of these limitations is seen in the “ Funeral March on the 
Death of a Hero” in Beethoven’s Third Symphony, and the 
‘ Thunder-Storm” and “Scene by the Brook” in the Sixth 
Symphony. In poetry the never-ending controversy over the 
art which finds perhaps its best illustration in Browning and that 
which finds perhaps its best illustration in Tennyson, speaks to 
the same purpose. 

The Spectator does not for a moment forget the supreme 
claims, in the realm of art, of the trained’ear and eye and the 
cultivated taste. But when he recalls various incidents, such as 
those with which he started—laughable or pitiful incidents, ac- 
cording to the mood—he feels moved to suggest, at any rate, that 
great art, art with a serious purpose, has its responsibilities for 
the attitude of the average mind. For it is Ruskin who calls 
on us to remember that “‘ you have two characters in which all 
greatness of art consists: first, the earnest and intense seizing 
of natural facts; then the ordering those facts by strength of 
human intellect so as to make them, for all who look upon them, 
to the utmost serviceable, memorable, and beautiful.” This is 
the broad view of art, the claim of the average mind to some 
right of recognition falling inclusively within the “all.” This 
same claim is enforced by so practical an authority as Hamer- 
ton, who admonishes the artist, if his public chance to be scien- 
tific, to put enough science into his work to prevent that public 
‘‘ from thinking of scientific deficiencies when it ought to be im- 
But if the public be an ignorant one, the 
artist is told to refrain from “troyjing it with facts that are 
strange to it,” thus making it “incapable of quiet sympathy and 
enjoyment.” 

& 

In this connection it may not be out of place for the Specta- 
tor to tell of a novel art difficulty which was submitted to him 
for advice the other day. The perplexed person is serving on 
the furnishing committee of a new Y. M. C. A. building in a 
flourishing provincial city. It seems that this person is dread- 
ing an influx of second-rate pictures from persons “ who desire 
to help a little in making your new home attractive.” It is with 
art a good deal as it is with clothes. People are ready to give 
away their old clothes when they can afford to buy new ones. 
So people who grow prosperous often cultivate a taste in art. 
The result is that they banish their old pictures to back halls 
and similar out-of-the-way places. A chance such as this to be 
a little generous, and at the same time to get rid of outgrown 
pictures, seems to them too good to lose. Already this Y. M. C. A. 
committee has received three or four of these discarded “ works 
of art,” and hears of more to follow. The hardest of all to 
dispose of is one which the Spectator’s friend describes as 
“ positively sacrilegious.” It was painted by a local artist with- 
out education or special training, who has taken to the brush 
because he is encouraged by his friends to think that he has 
“ great natural talent.” The subject for this painting is one 
which only a man of recognized genius would dare to presume 
to attempt—cChrist in Gethsemane. Yet the misguided friends 
of this young man have presented it to the Y. M. C. A., both as 
an appropriate gift and as a kind of advertisement for the artist. 
It is as bad an elephant on the hands of the committee as w 
the enormous painting, in Edward Everett Hale’s story, whic 
the loving aunt presented to the young minister and his bride 
at their wedding, and which they were continually at a loss to 
hang so as to make it look the least conspicuous, trying one 
place after another. At last the parsonage burned down, and 
the one thing saved by kind-hearted neighbors, because of course 
it must be the most precious, was that picture! 
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The Home 
A Friend and a Foe 


Anger is both a progressive and a deterrent force. No 
man’ or woman ever made progress in the world who did 
not possess the ability to feel anger, the ability to control 
it, the wisdom to know when to express it as well as 
when to repress it. So tremendous is its power on physique 
that never is anger felt to any considerable degree that it 
does not leave its mark, not only onthe soul, but on the 
body. Some one has said, “ Anger is a sinew of the soul, 
and he who wants it hath a maimed mind.” 

The uncontrolled anger that wastes the forces is the 
worst enemy of a man. It places him in the power of 
his foes; it robs him of intelligence, makes his mind 
a blank, and leaves him at the mercy of the impulse 
of the moment and of every environment. Many men 
have been saved from the crime of murder, not by self- 
control, but by the absence of the means by which life 
could be taken. 

It takes us long years to learn that a man’s strength 
may be his weakness, and his weakness his strength ; the 
very force that makes a man of power when that force is 
controlled, becomes his weakness when it is uncontrolled. 
A poor woman not long ago, when the subject of the Health 
Department was being discussed, broke out in great anger 
as she related her experience with a health officer. The 
event that she described had taken place some two years 
previous to that afternoon, and yet the memory of it awoke 


the same amount of indignation, and bore such a display 


of useless anger as to make the woman ridiculous. She suc- 
ceeded in making several other women feel unpleasant; but, 
after all, it was the very power which gave her the courage 
in her ignorance to grapple with one whom she realized 
represented authority, that enabled that woman to face the 
world with two little children, and bring them up so that 
they bore but slight evidence of the tenement-house life to 
which they had been exposed. Her first conclusion, when 
her children were old enough to go to school, was that 
the public school children were so very bad that she could 
not permit her children to attend the public school. 
was a washerwoman, and also the housekeeper of a large 
tenement-house. Those two children were educated at a 
private school, their tuition being paid for by the mother. 
The high spirit that gave her the courage to attack the 
Health Board of New York gave her the courage to edu- 


cate her children according to her standard, which involved - 


self-sacrifice daily. 

The aggressive spirit that makes life uncomfortable for 
those who are forced to work in company with its possessor 
is, at the same time, the one that cuts down obstacles. 
The gentle spirit that never takes the forward step, but 
always follows, is usually the conservative one capable of 
seeing two sides of the question. Valuable but not elec- 
tric is the movement of sucha mind. There is no more 


troub'esome individual, either to himself or to the world, 


than the one who is controlled by his anger. There is no 
one who is of more value in the world than he who can 
feel anger and conceal it. 


Many mean things are done in the family for which 
moods are put forward as the excuse, when the moods 
themselves are the most inexcusable things of all. A man 


or woman in tolerable health has no moral right to indulge 
in an unpleasant mood.—/. G. Holland. 
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Labor as an Educator 
By Judith Wells 


“Labor as an educator !” exclaimed my friend, who had 
just stepped in on a neighborly errand. My friend had 
left her baby taking his nap, and brought with her a very 


active three-year-old boy, for reasons which any mother 


will appreciate. She went on: “If labor is an educator, I 
must be a h'ghly educated woman. And here I have been 
worrying because I could not keep my studies fresh, and 
so be ready to help this boy when he goes to school. I 
hope he will realize what a scholar his mother is, but I 
have my fears.” | | 

The pale little woman sitting at my sewing-machine 
looked up with a smile. “I think,’”’she said, “that my 
education must be better than yours, for I have been hard 
at work ever since I was eight years old, and you had an 
easy life till you were married.” — 

‘‘ That’s true,” said my friend, “and it’s the wonder of 
my: life why I ever married—except when I look at John 


and the babies,” and at the last words the tired face grew 


pink and sweet, and I saw again the happy bride whose 
gay wedding I had attended only a few years ago. A 
petted, willful girl, the idol of fond parents, she had given 
her happiness into the keeping of a poor man, who was, to 
put it mildly, difficult to live with. The death of her 
parents soon after left her to fight the battles of life un- 
cheered by sympathy, and I had watched with deep regret . 
the changes that “care and sorrow and childbirth pain,” 
and, worse still, death, which had taken two little ones from 
her loving arms and hungry heart, had wrought in the gay, 
selfish girl, Yet, day by day and year by year, I had 
noted how, as the girlish bloom faded, the chastened soul 
had grown more patient and tender, and the voice had lost 
its sharpness, while she ministered to the wants of husband | 
and children with a wisdom never gained from books. 
My friend spoke truth. She was a highly educated woman, 
and labor, of hand and heart and brain, had made her 
The pale little seamstress, too, had spoken 
more truly than she dreamed. Labor had been her only 
teacher, but all the wisdom of the schools would have 
failed to make her what she was, the devoted caretaker 
of aged and feeble parents, and the guardian angel of a 
weak and always tempted brother. 

Webster defines labor as “ physical or intellectual exer- 
tion,” and the synonyms of the word are “work, toil, 
drudgery, task, exertion, industry, painstaking.” The 
same authority gives this definition ofthe word ‘‘ Educate :” 
‘To bring up, or guide the powers of; to develop and 
cultivate, whether physically, mentally, or morally; to ex- 
pand, strengthen, and discipline ; to form and regulate the 
principles and character of; to prepare and fit for any 
calling or business ; to cultivate, to train.” 

I knew a man who was a power for good in his home, 
in the church, and in the town. People turned to him for 
advice, for help and sympathy, and his sound judgment. 
wise generosity, and warm heart never failed to respond 
to their calls. He said: “ It has been the regret of my life 
that I had no chance to get an education. You see, my 
father died when I was ten years old, and mother had a 
hard time, with three children younger than me. I used 
to go to school some, winters, but my education was mostly 
on the farm. I mean my boys shall have a better chance 
than their father did.” His boys went to school and col- 
lege, but neither of them will ever be as wise as the father, 
for his is the wisdom born of labor, and those who come 
in contact with him cannot but feel “that life is wisest 
spent where the strong working hand makes strong the 
working brain.” 

‘We who have for years mourned over opportunities 
missed or possibly wasted by youth’s thoughtlessness, 
may take courage in the truth that, if we will but use aright 
the opportunities of the present, our education will go on, 
until, the work and worry of life all over, we may enter, 
with ripened judgment and clear vision, upon the new life, 
which will furnish glad occupation for the hearts and brains 
educated here by pain and weariness and agonizing toil. 


‘ 
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In this world, whose siyetenies are far beyond our under- 
standing, no one escapes the common lot of labor. All do 
not dig and delve, but work of some kind, of hand or 
heart or brain, comes to each, and it is for us to decide 
whether and how far it shall act as an educator to us, 
whether it shall ‘“‘ expand, strengthen, and discipline” our 
natures, “form and regulate our characters,” and fit us 
better for the work that is given ustodo. If we grow 
gentler, tenderer, and more helpful to others, braver and 
stronger to bear sorrow, which is the hardest of all life’s 
labors, then are we educated, even though we have received 
but little that the schools can give. A woman who “is 
mistress of herself though china fall,” who, when her cook 
has vanished and the highly recommended one engaged in 
her place has failed to materialize, when her husband is 
grumbling and her children calling for buttons op their 
boots and for pennies to buy pads and “ Quincy” paper, 

when the house is suffering for the broom and duster which 
she has not strength to wield, and the post brings notice 
of uninvited guests—who, amid these and a thousand 
other daily fretting cares, can keep her mind serene and 
her face unclouded, has learned a lesson harder to learn, 
and by far more useful, than any ever taught at Vassar or 
Wellesley. She who can keep patiently on her way in 
spite of all hindrances, 


Darning little stockings for restless little feet, 
Washing little faces to keep them clean and sweet, 
Sewing on the buttons, overseeing rations, 
Soothing with a kind word others’ lamentations, 
Guiding clumsy Bridgets and coaxing sullen cooks, 
Entertaining company and reading recent books, 


is doing woman’s work, and learning woman’s hard les- 
sons. And-these lessons must be learned. There is no 
escaping them. We may chafe and resist as we like, cry- 
ing out against our lot and declaring that we will not study— 
still the work is before us in our path, and we cannot go 
around or retreat from it. It is ours and no other’s. We 
reach out yearning arms of love to guard our children 
from such labor as has come tous. We bend our bur- 
dened shoulders to bear added weight for them, we tax 
our powers to the utmost to make their way smooth before 
them. Yet neither love nor money can save any earthly 
soul from its share of life’s labor. ‘To each human soul 
and hand is given work which, rightly done, will fit for a 
beautiful and useful old age, and the higher life beyond, 


where, we must believe, our hard-won education will count | 


so long as time shall last. 


In the darkness as in daylight, on the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, and beneath us is his hand ; 
Death will find us soon or later, on the deck or in the cot, 
And we cannot meet him better than in working out our lot. 


An Educational for 
Mothers 


The Chicago Kindergarten Céees has met with such 
success in its mothers’ classes, or mothers’ department, that 
it has branched out and formed classes that are called Local 
Unions. This year the lectures given in the College have 
been written out and sent in manuscript form to the Local 
Unions. The course of study, begun the first week in 
October, continues until the course iscompleted. A list of 
these lectures can be obtained by writing to the “‘ Mothers’ 
Department” of the Chicago Kindergarten College. The 
materials for hand work will also be sent to the Unions. 
The College insists that all hand work shall be done in the 
class ; the fee charged for materials is two dollars a year. 
This includes the first, second, and third gifts, and the 
materials used in occupations. 

Each Local Union assumes entire responsibility as to 
details, and provides the necessary funds to carry on the 
work of its own Union. 

The Chicago Kindergarten College furnishes instruc- 
_ tions, material, and supervision. When the Union is 


formed, blank reports will be sent from the College which 
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are to be filled out with the names of officers and members 
in order that a record may be kept. The Secretary of the 
Local Unions will be held responsible for the care of the 
manuscript lectures. Each lecture is copyrighted for future 
publication. At the close of each lesson the Secretary is 
to return the package. The college fee for the year’s work 
is $150. This includes all express charges. Members 
desiring to ask special information or explanation in regard - 
to work or lectures must send the questions to the College 
through the Secretary of the Local Union. The charge wil} 


.be the same to each Union, independent of the number in 


the class. If over fifteen members are in the class, more 
material will be used, and there will be an extra charge of 
two dollars to cover the expense of materials. Fees must 
be paid in advance. To each Union one membership 
ticket to the central Chicago class will be furnished. The 
visiting members of each Union may use this ticket when 
in the city. 

This system will make it possible to introduce the study 
of the kindergarten where it will greatly help—that is, in 
the working-girls’ clubs and the mothers’ meetings in con- 
nection with the mission churches, as well as among people 
of larger wealth and intelligence. There are many towns 
where educated women will gladly welcome this opportu- 
nity to gain acquaintance with the kindergarten and to 
assist them in the culture of their children. That interest 
enough has been manifested to have this system devised 
shows how rapidly American women are admitting the fact 
that there is a “science of motherhood ;” that they are 
beginning to agree with Froebel that “the destiny of 
nations lies in the hands of women.” 


An Every-Day Test 


That there is a moral effect in the habitual use of words 
only the thoughtless will deny. The use in society of the 
word “informal” for entertainments that represent the 
limit of the entertainer’s ability, where music, flowers, 
and the caterer’s art represent the limit of the host’s money 
and credit, cannot fail to lower the moral standard of the 
community where such misuse of a.word becomes habitual. 
No one is deceived, yet all are conscious of a loss in integ- 
ri 

"The words “ philanthropy ” and “ charity ” (meaning the» 
giving of alms) are two words that are constantly mis- 
placed ; the interchanging and substituting of one for the 
other has a moral effect, and results in evil to workers and 
beneficiaries. No effort can be charitable without being 
philanthropic, but efforts can be philanthropic without 
being charitable, in the sense of giving alms. Confusion 
in the use of these words has led to evil, and that evil is 
constantly increasing. Misinterpretation is leading to evil 
which the scientific worker constantly deplores. Charitable 
work, as the word is popularly used, means that which 
represents the giving or expending of money for an individ- 
ual or a family. Philanthropic effort is that which endeav- 
ors to develop the resources of the individual or the family, 
to elevate ‘either or both and their environment. Con- 
fusion on this head is constantly defeating the very object 
to which the worker consecrates his life. There is a class 
in every community in whose behalf charity—almsgiving— 
must be evoked. Incapacity of mind, body, or morals, or 
all three, makes self-support impossible. Charity, in its 


accepted sense, then, for these people is imperative. 


There are other classes in the community that would be 
hopelessly ruined if the worker were not able to distinguish 
between the two. These people are objects for the exer- 
cise of philanthropy; their elevation depends on educa- 
tion of mind and manners. The success of any effort 
in their behalf depends on the clearness of distinction 
between the meaning of the words “ tharity” and “ philan- 
thropy.” One is the giving of money plus one’s self; -the 
other is the giving of one’s self minus money, except in 
emergency. There are individual and community efforts 
for the elevation of the ignorant that should have no more — 
of the element of almsgiving in them than the founding 
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and maintenance of a college or any educational institu- 
tion. They are on the same level in purpose, but graded 
differently because their methods must differ. _ 

“ Literary” and “ journalistic’’ are two more words con- 
stantly misused, not only in conversation, but in thought. 
There are literary men who are not journalists, and, unfor- 
tunately, there are journalists who are in no sense literary ; 
- and no one will deny that there are literary men who never 
write. Yet the lack of distinction between what consti- 
tutes literature and what journalism has lowered the stand- 


ard of letters, and we have men and women posing as lit- 


erary who are not familiar with the world of letters of 
to-day, and could hardly distinguish a representative name 
of any school or epoch of literary development. This 
looseness vitiates language and lowers the standards of 
literary taste. 

We know that looseness in the use of the titles ‘“ Dr.” 
and ‘' Professor” has cheapened the titles so that they no 
longer give the scholarly distinction of former years; and 
yet truthful people confer the titles where they know 
they do not belong, thereby keeping counterfeit coin in 
circulation. 

Words have moral] values, and to disregard these values 
by prostituting and perverting them results in lowering 
the standards of purity of language and manners, and many 
times prevents the understanding of movements that de- 
mand the scientific use of language to prevent the distor- 
tion and perversion of their purposes. 

Purity of language, then, is an indication not only of 
learning but of character; it means accuracy, truth, frank- 


ness, integrity. 


The Final Voyage of the “ Petrel”’ 


By Matthew White, Jr. 
In Two Parts—I. 


**T tell you I know all about sailing. Didn’t I spend 
a summer on Great South Bay? Comeon; Bert. There’s 


a place near here where we can hire just the boat we want, 


and it won’t cost much, either.”’ 

* But I’m sure father wouldn’t want me to go, Charlie. 
‘There are so many ferryboats to look out for, to say noth- 
ing of the tugs. No matter how much you may know 
about sailing, you couldn’t clear a way for us.” 


‘*Who said we were going down among the ferryboats? 


We'll just take a sail up towards Yonkers and back. It’s 
a glorious day for it. Come on, Bert. Your father didn’t 
forbid your going sailing, did he?” 

“‘No; because, I suppose, it never entered his head that 
I would want to do such a thing in New York.” 

“Well, then, you’re not disobeying him. So come on. 
There can’t possibly be any harm.”’ | 


Charlie Foster linked his arm in that of his friend and 


started towards the Riverside Drive. 

‘‘ Well,” said Bert, “ I’ll see what sort of a boat it is and 

It was Decoration Day afternoon. Bert Rockwell had 
invited a school friend to spend the day with him, his 
father and mother having been called out of town to attend 
a funeral. The boys had just left the house to go to the 
Rockwell stable to get Bert’s cart and take a drive in the 
Park. But Charlie had proposed a sail instead. 

Bert did not say much during that short walk between 
West End Avenue and the river, but he was thinking pretty 
fast. He was fond of sailing, although he did not know 
much about it in a practical way. He felt, however, that 
his father would not approve of his going out in a small 
boat on the busy Hudson. 

But Charlie was his guest, and he did not like to oppose 
him where no actual disobedience to an expressed com- 
mand was in question: Besides, the river would be com- 
garatively clear above them, and then Charlie claimed to 
know all about the management of a boat. 


“Have you ever sailed on the Hudson, Charlie?” asked — 


Bert, as they began the descent of the long flight of steps 
that led from the driveway to the shore of the river. 
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“No; but that’s no odds,” replied Charlie, lightly. “It 
ought to be a great sight easier to manage a boat on a 
quiet stream like this than on a big bay leading into: the 
ocean ; and the wind’s just prime to-day—not a bit gusty.” 

Bert was not altogether pleased with the boat. It looked 
cranky and was not very clean. But the man said all his 
other craft were let, it being such a fine afternoon for sail- | 
ing, and Charlie had already begun to cast off the painter. 

“Come on, Bert,” he called out. ‘This is only rain- 
water. I tasted it. There’s a scoop here. You can be 
bailing out while I get under way.” 

Bert stepped aboard, and the next minute they were off. 

“Tsn’t this glorious!” exclaimed Charlie, as the sail 
filled and the Petrel went skimming northwards, a line 
of dancing bubbles rushing out from under her lee quarter. 

Bert could not deny that it was very exhilarating. He 
droppéd the scoop and sat back to enjoy it for a few mo- 
ments. : 

The breeze was a westerly one, so they were not obliged 
to tack. Charlie seemed to have thorough mastery of the 
craft, and by the time the city limits were left behind Bert 
ceased to feel any concern for their safety. | 

Suddenly Charlie exclaimed : 

‘‘ Let’s run up to the Irwins’, and take them out. 
they be surprised to see me come in a boat!” 

‘“ Who are the Irwins ?” Bert wanted to know. 

“Oh, some friends of mine. Awfully jolly fellows. © 
It won’t take us long 


Won’t 


to run up there at this rate.” 

As it happened, it took a full hour, and when they ar- 
rived they were induced to remain to tea, so that when 
they started home again it was after eight. The moon 
was shining, however, and, although the breeze had died 
down considerably, there was still enough wind to send the 
Petrel through the water at a fair rate of speed. 

‘‘Now aren’t you glad I suggested a sail, Bert?” re- 
marked Charlie, setting himself back into a still easier 
position against the tiller. ‘‘ This will be a night you 
won’t forget in a hurry. A jolly supper, a moonlight— 
Hello! what’s become of the moon?” | : 

The queen of night, concerning whom Charlie had evi- | 
dently been about to become poetical, had suddenly dis- 
appeared. As the boys looked up, the reason was plain 
enough. A mass of clouds, hitherto unobserved, had 
come up out of the west and blotted it out. 

‘“ There’s going to be a storm,” said Bert. ‘ Look! see 
that lightning !” 

*“‘ Crickey, I should say.I did!” exclaimed Charlie, “ and 
here comes the thunder. We’d better run ashore, I guess.” 

But it was one thing to suggest such a course, quite an- 
other to adopt it. The breeze had been gradually growing 
fainter, until now the sail shook limply from side to side 
as the anxious boys moved about the boat looking for an oar. 

There was none to be found. They were in the very cen- 
ter of the river, down which the ebb tide was bearing them 
slowly but surely. Already they could see the lights of 
the great city, and as Bert realized their helplessness, 
without a lantern or the means of changing their course, 
he felt that this might indeed prove a night he would not 
forget in a hurry. . 

Charlie was frightened. There was no concealing that. 
Now that the moon was gone, Bert could not see his face, _ 
but he could detect the tremor in his tones when he sug- 
gested that one of them had better go to the extreme bow 
and keep a sharp lookout. © 

** And halloo every once in a while, Bert,” he added, as 
the other went forward. ‘You've got a voice that will 
reach further than mine will.” 

Still the storm held off, although the lightning grew 
more frequent, and the thunder succeeded it at shorter and 
shorter intervals. 

Bert began to wish that the tempest would break. 

“We would run ashore with the first gusts, perhaps,” he 


told Charlie. 


But Charlie was by this time completely unnerved. 

‘She hasn’t even steerageway,” he groaned. “I don’t 
see what we’re going to do.” 7 | 

“‘ Be ready to take advantage of her steerageway when © 
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‘she gets it and run ashore,” replied Bert. “ Here! let 
me—” 
He got no further. At that instant the storm broke. 
Charlie was too dazed to be of any use in the emergency, 
and before Bert could reach the sheet the wind caught the 
sail and the Petrel was overturned in a trice. She struck 
the water with such force that the mast snapped short 
.off, thus allowing the boat to make a complete half-revo- 
lution. 


Both boys, of course, went into the river, and for an’ 


instant or two everything was a blank to them. But they 

were good swimmers, and, even under the shock of the 
great surprise, the instinct of self-preservation prompted 
them to strike out with one hand and to feel for some por- 
tion of the Petrel with the other. 

Bert was the first to clutch something which swerved 
from side to side in his grasp, and which he found to be 
the tiller. Hanging on to this for dear life, he called out 
quickly : 

‘“‘ Charlie, O Charlie !” 

But the wind was now howling frightfully and the rain 
_ coming down in such torrents that it would take a pretty 
loud sound to be heard above them. And it was so 
dark that Bert could not see a yard ahead of him. 

He forgot the fearful peril he had just escaped, lost 
sight of the danger that still threatened him on every side, 


thought only of the awful fact that Charlie, the boy with © 


whom he had been talking but a moment before, was now 
fathoms deep under those surging waters, and would never 
speak to him again. 


The idea of this death of his companion filled bim with , 


such horror that his hold on the tiller began to weaken. 
He felt himself slipping down, down into the watery 
depths. He seemed to lack the incentive to renew his 


hold. He thought only of how he should have to break 


the news to Charlie’s people. 

But perhaps he would not himself be alive to do this. 
It seemed as if something were pulling at his limbs to 
drag him down, as that to which he still clung was swept 
onward by the tempest. 

Suddenly there. came a blinding flash of lightning, and 
there, in front of him, sitting astride the boat, with a look 
of abject terror on his face, was Charlie. Each cried out 
as he saw the other, but neither heard the cry. The sight 
of his companion, however, inspired Bert with fresh 
strength. Besides, he had seen just what lay in front of 
him in that brief second of brilliant illumination. 

Reaching out one arm, he grasped the rudder and soon 
drew himself out of the water to a seat on the keel beside 
Charlie. 

“Oh, Bert!” cried the latter in his ear, “I thought you 
were drowned. What will become of us ?” 

‘* Keep up your courage, Charlie ; we’re safe enough for 
the present, and we’re mighty lucky to be where we are.” 

** But how long can we stay here? See how fast we are 
being swept along. You can tell by the lights on shore. 
We are down nearly to Eighty-second Street now.” 

“Let’s yell, and perhaps somebody will hear and take 
us off,” suggested Bert. 


Charlie was ready enough to do anything that would | 


hold out a hope of getting them out of their unpleasant 
position. But after they had shouted for a while with the 
full power of their united lungs, it was apparent to both 
that they were poor rivals to the howling of the wind and 
the beating of the rain. 

They relapsed into mournful silence, while the over- 
turned boat drifted on and on in the darkness, carrying its 
burden with every advancing yard into the midst of 
greater dangers. Charlie had his back to these; but as 
Bert sat he could see the lights ahead darting to and fro, 
Showing where the many ferryboats would form a terrible 
source of peril to the helpless voyagers. 

He racked his’ brain to try and devise some means of 
escape, but it seemed that there was nothing they could do 
of themselves, only hope that, as by a miracle, they would 
escape being run down, or that some passing craft would 
Tescue them. 

The storm, however, had driven all small boats off the 
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river, and the people on the larger ones were not likely to 
see them until so close that their presence would destroy 


instead of save. Bert’s heart beat very rapidly as he con- . 


sidered their chances. He knew that he had never been 
in such danger before. He tried to be brave and not 
give way to his fears, but as he thought of what his 
father’s and mother’s feelings would be could they know 
his present position, he found it very hard not to break 
down utterly. 

Charlie was now fast becoming hysterical. He‘clung 
to Bert convulsively, and begged that he would think of 
something that would save them. He spoke through chat- 
tering teeth, for, of course, both boys were drenched to 
the skin. 

“ Going on this way won’t help us any, Charlie,” Bert 
toldhim. ‘We are sure to be picked up sooner or later.” 

“ It will be later, after we slip off and our bodies are 
washed ashore somewhere, or a ferryboat runs us down. 
Oh, why didn’t I go driving with you, as you wanted me 
to?” 

This whimpering of his companion did not add to the 
pleasantness of the situation for Bert; but the poor fellow 
was so terrified that he seemed not to know what he was 
doing, and soon Bert ceased to take any notice of him. 

Indeed, his attention was by this time entirely concen- 
trated on the lights of the various steamboats that were 
darting hither and thither all about them. Although he 
had no means of guiding their own course, Bert resolved 
to make a desperate effort to guide that of these threat- 
ening craft when they came too close. 

It was not long before he had an opportunity. They 
were opposite Jersey City when he noticed the red light on 
a ferryboat from that shore bearing directly down on them. 

“ Help, help! Keep off there! Help!” he began to 
shout with all his strength. 

He knew that it was a forlorn hope ; he felt sure that 
the pilot would have his windows closed to keep out the 
rain, and if by chance he did hear the cries, it would not 


be until it was too late to deviate from his course. But 


Bert could not sit there helpless and see that great boat 


come thundering toward them without making some effort 


to avert the doom that seemed impending. 

On came the ferryboat. Bert could now distinctly hear 
the thud, thud of her paddles. Even as he kept up his 
cries he wondered whether one of these would strike them 
or they would be swept under the hull of the boat itself. 

Charlie had by this time become aware of the imminent 
peril, and it made him mute with terror. He threw his 
arms about Bert, hid his face against his shoulder, and 
shook with fright. As long as he lives Bert will not forget 
that moment, nor the two blasts of a whistle that sounded 
the next instant, directly behind them. 

‘“There’s another boat coming,” was his thought. “ If 
the first doesn’t run us down, the second will.” 

But he kept on shouting, and then, as he looked at the 
red light of the ferryboat, he saw it swerve to one side 
further and further. — 

“It’s all right, Charlie!” he cried, joyfully. ‘I can see 


the green light now. That’s on her starboard paddle-box 


—the right one, you know. That shows she’ll clear us. 
Yes, and now I see that we owe it all to that other boat. 
She gave two whistles to tell the ferryboat pilot they were 
each to steer to the left. Hold on tight now.” 

The next moment the overturned Petrel was tossing 


in the swell and a steamboat rushed by on the other side. 
_ She was the one that had whistled, and, by coming up just 


when she did, had caused the ferryboat to alter her course, 
and thus the wrecked boys had made a narrow escape. 
Could they hope for equal good fortune when the next 
collision threatened? Boats were all about them—tugs, 
ferryboats, steamers, schooners. None were close enough 


' to observe their plight and help them out of it; all were 


sources of danger. | 

On and on drifted the wreck. a the Battery was 
passed, and ahead Bert could see that the lights were 
fewer. He breathed easier. It might be that they were 
to escape being run down, after all. But what was to be 
the end of this awful cruise ? 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Words by Louisa M. Alcott Music by Eleanor Smith 


Moderato. 

O sing with cheer - y Like rob - ins in the tree, 
O dance __in = |: Like fair - ies on the lea, 
O blos - som in the sun -_ shine Be - neath the vil lage tree, 

e/ 

For it. = Ge lads and las sies As blithe of heart should be. 
For it - de lads and lag -_ sies As light of foot should’ .be 
For it: - lads and las - est flow’rs we see 


The power of music is one of the acknowledged facts that find no denial. That it drives away wrath and depres- 
sion, awakes imagination, and soothes irritation every student of the mind knows. At the meeting of a club of women, 
. whose dues were ten cents per week, a gentleman with a lovely tenor voice was singing, in the original, “I Love Her 
So.” An old German lady who was present was noticed crying. After the meeting she said in broken English, “ My 
Charlie [her husband], when I gets mad to him, he sings me dot song. I love it.” A little boy in a kindergarten 
danced with delight when he found that his mother could sing one of his songs. A great stalwart father and son, who 
earned their living by the labor of their hands, stood side by side with a book of songs open. Both looked shy. The 
volume of song grew louder, and courage came to them; the boy began, the father followed. When the song was fin- 
ished they looked at each other, surprised, and the boy said, ‘‘I did not know that you could sing.” ‘Nor I that 
you could sing.” A bond of fellowship was found that neither knew existed. We all know that, standing beside 
an absolute stranger in church and finding that our voices accord with our strange neighbor’s, we respond to a kin- 
ship that is born and ends with the first and las: note; while the song lasts we are the children of one family. 
All intelligent people recognize this, and yet how few ‘make use of the knowledge in the home life! It would 
change the relations in many homes if music were allowed its rightful sway. How often the, discordant emotions of 
the nursery could be changed to harmony if only music were given the opportunity to work its magic! The song 
we give to-day is a song to discipline, not the bodies, but the minds, of those wonderfully impressionable creatures, 
our children. Sung at the right moment it will change tears to dewdrops, es to smiles, the voice of anger to wooing. 


men who were with Leif the Lucky, and who knew no better 


Old-Time Voyages Resailed 


Among the very many historical reproductions which 
will be found at Chicago is the Viking Ship which is com- 
ing from Norway. When one sees this word Viking, it 
suggests Thor and the great gods of the North, and all the 
romance of Leif the Lucky and his followers. Nine centu- 
ries ago the original Viking ship coasted along the shores 
of Massachusetts, and now the same shores—but, oh, how 
greatly changed !—will see her model. The newship is 77 
feet long, 16 feet in the beam, and 6 feet from gunwale to 
the base of her keel. Her rudder is at the right side; she 
will pull sixteen oars to the side, each oar 18 feet long. 
Her mast is 50 feet tall. The boat is built of oak through- 
out. The only difference between this ship and that of 
Leif the Lucky is that the present ship will have an awning 
over the deck to cover the rowers from the spray and the 
wash of the sea and rain. The crew that will bring this 


vessel over was selected from two hundred and eighty vol- 
The bravery of these men and their good seaman- 
in these respects they excel the Norse- 


unteers. 
ship are apparent ; 


her the Pope’s exhibit for the Chicago Fair. 
American officers who was detailed to cross the ocean in 
_ the new models of the ancient ships reported, after his expe- 


ship; but these men risk their lives, knowing how crude 
and how ill-adapted to the long sea voyage this modern 
Viking Ship is. The first landing will be made at New- 
port, from which point the vessel will be accompanied 
through the Sound and the East River, up the Hudson 


throtgh the Erie Canal and the Lakes, and so to Chicago 
and the Fair, where she will be received with great cer- — 
-emonies. 
cand America. 


The Viking Ship will carry the flags of Norway 


Three more vessels of historic interest will also be found 
at Chicago—the Columbus caravels, the Santa Maria, Nija, 
and Pinta. These, escorted by United States war-ships. 
have reached Havana, where they were received with great 


ceremony. ‘The two war-ships which accompanied the car- 
_avels took part in the celebration at Palos, from which port 


the caravels sailed for America. One of them brought with 
One of the 


rience, that it was a marvel to him how Columbus ever 


| 
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succeeded in getting here at all. The models followed in 
building these reproductions of the Columbus flag-ship and 
her aids were those found in pictures. There were no 
plans or authentic wooden models to aid in the calculations, 
so there probably is some difference between the Columbus 
vessels and their reproductions. These vessels can make 
progress only when the wind is fair; they cannot tack or 


The Modern Viking Ship 


work to windward. The Santa Maria, the largest of the 
three, can make only about twenty-five miles a day. The 
accommodations of the Pinta and Nijia were only sufficient 
for two officers and eight sailors for the entire ocean trip. 
The vessels were towed by the men-of-war at the rate of 
about eight knots an hour. It is said that only the great- 
est care has saved these little boats from being swamped. 


A Clock to be Remembered 


The famous clock in Strasburg Cathedral is known all 


over the world, but. there has been made at Waterbury, 


‘Conn., a clock which is said to be more wonderful than 
the Strasburg clock. In 1881 the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany began making this clock. The intention was at first 
to exhibit it at the Paris Exposition in 1889, but as the 
work progressed the ideas grew and the work was not 
_— for exhibition. The clock stands sixteen feet in 
height, in a case of black walnut highly polished and 


carved with scenes representing American history from the > 


landing of Columbus to the present time. At the lower 
part of the clock and at each side are scenes represent- 
ing mechanical progress, every figure in each group being 
capable of motion. In the center of the clock is a com- 
plete representation of the “train-room ” of the Waterbury 
Clock Company, with shafting and machinery and twenty- 
five operatives at work. The figures are said to reproduce 
every motion made by the workmen in that room. On 
one side of the clock is a cotton-gin in full operation in a 
cotton-field, the negroes carrying the cotton in from the 
fields and placing it inthe gin. A second scene represents 
the old methods of manufacturing cloth, figures beating 
the flax and preparing it for the looms and spinning- 
wheels. A third scene represents a coal mine, with the 
miners digging the coal and putting it in the cages. A 
fourth scene represents the making of a sewing-machine, 
while close by there is a group of women sewing by hand. 
The fifth group represents progress in the electrical world. 
The sixth shows the interior of a telephone and telegraph 
office, with the operators at work, and message-boys pass- 
ing in and out. - The seventh scene represents the making 
of watches in a kitchen in Switzerland. The last scene 
represents an old-fashioned sawmill, with the saw running, 
logs moving, and children playing near by. These figures 
are all operated by an electric motor. The dial of the 
clock is three feet in diameter, and indicates the days of the 
week, month, year, the hours, minutes, and seconds of each 
day, and the moon’s phases and tides. On the top of the 


clock is a handsome carving of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a reproduction of the old Liberty Bell. 
The clock wi]l be exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, 
and is valued at $60 ooo. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Attaining the Resurrection’ 


By Lyman Abbott 
If by any means | might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.—Philip- 
plans 111., II. 

We are not accustomed to think the resurrection of the 
dead something to be attained unto. We are accustomed 
to think of it as universal experience. All men, we think. 
will die, and all men will rise from the dead, to be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body, some to the res- 
urrection of life, some to the resurrection of damnation. 
Resurrection seems to us as universal an experience as 
birth, life, death ; but Paul speaks of it as something to be 
attained unto; as a privilege to be pursued after and 
secured. He speaks of it as though it were not universal ; 
nay, he speaks of it as though it were to be secured by 
gradual processes ; he puts the resurrection before him as 
something that, little by little, men attain unto. “I count 
all things but loss,” he says, ‘that I may win Christ, that I 
may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his suffering, being made conformable unto — 
death; if by any means I might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the‘'dead. Not as though I had already attained, 
nor were already perfected.” Why, what is this? Did 
anybody suppose that Paul, when he was writing this epistle, 
had risen from the dead? Why should he disavow having 
attained it, or write of it as a something imperfectly at- 
tained, and to be perfected in the future? 

And if we look at Paul’s writings elsewhere, we shall find | 
this thought running all through his writings. To die and 
to live again—this is the scope and ‘end of his ambition ; 
but to die with Christ and as Christ died, and to rise with 
Christ and live with Christ as Christ rose and lived. And 
he puts this before himself. and before others, not as 
something that is going to come in some far-off judgment 
day—at least he does not always put it so—but as a pres- 
ent possession, something to be secured here and now, or 
that has been secured here and now. For instance, here 
is what he says to the Romans: “ We are buried with him 
by baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life. For if we have been 
planted together jn the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection.” This is not a 
future resurrection—“ that we should walk in newness of 
life because we ave risen from the dead.” Or hear what he 
says to the Ephesians: “ Even when we were dead in sins, 
he hath made us to live together with Christ, and hath 
raised us up together and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.”” Or, again, what he says to the 
Colossians: “ And you, being dead in your sins and the 
uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he made alive with him, 
having forgiven you all trespasses.” ‘If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” Let me turn for 
a moment to one other of Christ’s apostles—the one that 
stood nearest to him, the Apostle John, and hear how he 
treats this same subject: “As the Father raiseth up the 
dead, and maketh them to live, even so the Son maketh to 
live whom he will. Verily, I say unto you, The time is come, 
and zow is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son, 
and they that hear shall live. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me ath everlasting life. I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any one pluck them out of my hand.” All this is in 
the present tense ; resurrection and life are represented as 
a present possession, not as a promise of a future gift. 

There is, then, a sense in which Paul regards resurrec- 
tion as a present fact; and not as a uniform fact coming 
as a matter of course, but something to be attained unto, 
something to be entered upon. I want you to look at this 
aspect of the resurrection with me a little this morning. 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Easter Sunday morning, April 
2, 1893. Reported stenographically by Henry Winans, and revised by the 
author. 
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If a man die, shall he live again? It is the old, old 
question ; and I suppose there is no question that interests 
more human hearts, and interests them more deeply, than 
this very question. I doubt whether to-day, in this nine- 
teenth century, there are as many men and women perplexed 
by and interested in the question of a personal God as are 
perplexed by and interested in the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul. If a man die, shall he live again? And 
generally we give that an affirmative answer or a negative 
answer; we say yesor no. But did it never occur to you 
that perhaps it depends on the kindof man? Did it never 
occur to you that perhaps some men will rise and some 
will not? or that perhaps part of the man will rise and 
part of the man will not rise? Did it never occur to you 
that, while it is impossible for us accurately to analyze 
human nature, nevertheless it is possible for us to see that 
man is made up of separable elements, and that there is in 
man that which is worthy of everlasting life and therefore 
will live forever, and that which is not worthy of everlast- 
ing life and cannot live forever, and how much of the man 
will rise will depend on how much in him is mortal and 
how much is immortal? Did it never occur that, after all, 
a man is something like gold—part dross and part gold— 
and some men hardly worth the mining? If a man die, 
shall he live again? I suppose few of us in this congrega- 
tion suppose that the body will live again. . Corruption 
shall not inherit incorruption. Flesh and blood cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. Whatever interpretation 
we may give to that old historic phrase, resurrection of the 
body, I do not suppose any of us believe that this particu- 
lar body, as it is laid away in the grave, is going to come 
up out of the grave again—that this man who died of dys- 
pepsia is going to have a dyspeptic body in heaven, and 
this man who died of consumption is going to have bad 
lungs, and this man who had but one leg is going to limp 
through eternity with one leg. I do not suppose any of us 
give a literal interpretation to that phrase, the sesurrection 
of the body. We do not suppose that the flesh and blood are 
going to come up out of the grave in some far-off epoch. 
No! The body is dying all the time ; it begins to die as 
soon as it is born; it is in a perpetual ebb and flow; it is 
always dying and rising again. The body is continually 
going through this process of decay ; it is being destroyed 
and built up, destroyed and being built up, until finally 
the process of repair stops and the process of decay com- 
pletes itself in death. Every boy in this congregation is a 
resurrection from a babe, and every man in this congrega- 
tion is a resurrection from the boy, and every old man in 
this congregation is a resurrection from the man in middle 
life. The body is all the time going down into dust and com- 
ing up out of dust, and by and by the process of going 
down into dust is ended inthe grave. And I suppose, too, if 
we but think a little carefully on this matter, we shall see 
that there are elements in what we call our spiritual nature, 
or our moral and intellectual nature, that are so connected 
with the body that they cannot be immortal. If the man 
is made up of his appetites and his passions, what is there 
in them to be immortal? If, to use Paul’s expression, a 
man’s god is his belly, his god is not immortal. Ifa man 
is a gourmand, if he is an epicure, if his whole life bas gone 
into the gratification of the physical organization, why, 
when the physical organization dies, the life goes out. 
There must be something else in the man than his appe- 
tites and passions, something other than the mere sensual 
nature, or how can it live again? And there are other 
elements than mere appetites and passions that are sen- 
suous. We may not be able to draw the line sharply, but 
we can see that there is a line. Here is an artist all of 
whose artistic taste is in color and shade; men call him 
an artist, and he has a most exquisite idea of form and of 
beauty of color; but pictures mean nothing to him except 
as they appeal to his sensuous zstheticism. Here is a 
musician ; all his sense of music is his appreciation of 
sweet sounds—that is all. And by the side of-this artist 
there is another one ; color is something to him, and form 
something to him, but beyond that color and that form is a 
nameless, indescribable something tbat stirs a deeper life 
in him. And by the side of this musician is another one ; 
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the beauty of musical sounds is something to him, but 
beyond and behind that is something more : music expresses 
something to him that words cannot express; Beethoven, 
Schumann, Wagner, all say something to him that no 
orator can say, no book can say with printed page; they 
are the expression of a deeper and more subtile spiritual 
life. Here in a shop are two men side by side, equally 
industrious, equally assiduous, equally faithful, but the 
life of the one is simply the accumulation of wealth, 
or his industry is simply the habit of doing things, so 
that he goes over and over again the same thing, and is 
simply a bit of animated machinery. When the animated 
machinery is animate no longer, and wears out, what is 
there to live? Beside him is another man to whom busi- 
ness means something else than mere habit, something else 
than mere accumulation ; it means love for those he is 
working for at home; it means beneficence giving with 
broad, open palm its gifts ; it means fidelity and conscience 
and integrity and uprightness. The shop may be destroyed, 
the store may be burned, the accumulations may come 
to their ehd, or even the body may be consumed, but the life, 
the love, the faith, the hope, transcend the body as the 
aoey, and will survive the body as they will survive the 
shop. 
I am sure we all may see that there is in every one of 
us a mortal part and an immortal part; that there is that 
which must ein in the grave, and that there is, or at least 
there may be, that in us which transcends death because 
it transcends the body. The body has ministered to it, 
the body has held it, but it is not the body; it is beyond 
the body. 
If we look a little further, I think we shall see, moreover, 
that the whole process of life, the real healthful life, the 
natural life, the true process of life, is an emerging from 
this mortal into this immortality; it ‘is rising from the 
lower stage into the higher stage ; it is coming out of that 
which is merely sensuous and animal into that which is 
spiritual and eternal. That is what education means; that 
is the very nature of it. The babe is nothing but a little ani- 
mal, a beautiful little animal; between the little babe and 
the little kitten there is a difference of enormous possi- 
bility, but of present power none, none. This babe eats, 
and begins to learn, little by little, that eating is for some 
other end than the gratification of the palate ; if he does 
not, then all the animal appetites and passions minister 
merely to the morta! ; if he does, then the animal appetites 
and passions minister to something beyond the mortal. 
He learns that he eats to live; he learns that he eats, not 
for a transient gratification of the palate, but to make a 
clear brain, a strong arm, a good courage, a noble life, 
a machine with which he can do the work of spirit 
and soul and life itself, grandly and divinely. The ani- 
mal appetites and passions become the servants of that 
higher life. He begins to study music. First music is a 
purely mechanical operation ; there is nothing more abso- 
lutely drudgery than the playing of scales on a pianoforte 
by a young girl before she has musical taste developed in 
her. But by and by she begins to see something beauti- 
ful in music, and then she begins to see that through this 
something beautiful in music there is something more 
beautiful of which music is the interpreter. Through 
this mechanical part, through this sensuous part, of music, 
as through a door, she sees a vision which she cannot ex- 
press in words, and which words are absolutely powerless 
to express. She has been educated by the very process 
out of the mortal and the transitory into the immortal and 
the eternal. This boy goes to business, and at his busi- 
ness begins by simply doing the things he is told to do, 
and doing them in a common and ordinary way. If he 
stops here, he remains all his life long a drudge. But if he 
begins to see that business has a significance, that his life 
is not merely sweeping the store, not merely writing letters, 
not merely selling goods, if he begins to see the higher life 
involved in business, if he begins to see that business is a | 
greater instrument of beneficence than what we call benefi- 
cence, that tfade is clothing thousands of men where charity 
clothes ten, that agricultural and milling industries are 
feeding thousands of men where charity feeds ten; if-he 
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begins to see how the whole history of the world is linked 
together, and is God’s way of building up humanity and 
serving humanity—as he gets this larger view, and enters 
into it, life is enriched, and becomes itself the minister 
whereby love is enlarged and conscience is strengthened, 
the school wherein he is educated out of the lower into the 
higher. He has now risen, or is rising, from that which i is 
mortal into that which is immortal and eternal. 

Moreover, we are rising by the very process of the mortal 
itself ; death is putting on immortality; death is the very 
process by which we are developed into the immortal. All 
that we do, all that we produce, all the outward things that 
are made, are dust and ashes—sooner or later all of them 
dust or ashes ; but the process of making that which must 
be dust and ashes is a process that at the same time is creat- 
ing the immortal and the eternal. The boy has artistic 
sense, but if he never does anything his artistic sense 
never will grow. He takes the brush, the palette, the canvas ; 
he paints picture after picture. Are his pictures immortal? 
Oh, no! They may last ten years, a hundred years, a thousand 
years, ten thousand years, but sooner or later every picture 
the man has made will go to dust and ashes. Is the memory 
immortal? No! MHis name may last ten years, one hun- 
dred years, one thousand years, ten thousand years, but 


sooner or later oblivion will wipe it away. What is im- 


mortal? The man himself. While he has been making 
pictures, pictures have been making him. Let him paint 
no picture and the art sense in him will die. Let him 
take his palette and his brush and his canvas and work out 
the idea that is paramount in him, and in the very working 
out of it he will develop the higher nature in him that is 
eternal. ‘The mortal thing, the picture, is making the im- 
mortal thing, the man. The very process of making 
the mortal, itself makes the immortal. Sermons make 
preachers; sermons are forgotten. Music makes musi- 
cians; music is forgotten. Pictures make artists; the pic- 
tures are forgotten. Business makes men; the business 
is forgotten. These things pass off the stage, but that 
which they have themselves created abides eternally. We 
climb out of the darkness of our lower life, round by round 
upon the ladder, into the sunlight of immortality, and every 
round our feet presses upon crumbles into dust as we leave 
it behind us. We are climbing by the very process of 
death into the atmosphere and life of the eternal and the 
invisible. 

' If so, then the resurrection of Jesus Christ was the most 
natural outcome, expression, symbol, result, of the power of 
an endless life that was in him. He came into the world 
that he might teach us, his followers, how to emerge from the 
mortal into the immortal. He came not to sacrifice appe- 
tites; he accepted invitations, sat at the wedding feast, 
went into the Pharisee’s house, came eating and enjoy- 
ing, but always holding appetite subservient to that which 
the appetite was made to serve. Caring little for dress, 
yet he did not disavow it; wore the perfect robe which 
loving hands had made for him; and yet counted all 
dress as subservient to the life which dress and appetite 
were made to serve. Ambition, ease, comfort, wealth, the 
things we strive after, he counted but the rounds of the 
ladder by which he should climb to that which lies beyond. 
In him was the power of an endless life, because in him the 
power of a faith and a hope and a love that could not die; 
and death was to him simply the consummation of the 
emergence from the struggle which begins at the cradle 
and ends God only knows where. 

Some of you hardly believe in immortality. Some of 
you hold it as a traditional belief, and would hardly dare 
ask yourselves why you believe it. Some of you would be 
glad, oh, how glad, if some minister or book could only 
give you a scientific demonstration of immortality. Did it 
ever occur to you that the reason why you do not believe in 
immortality is because you have so little immortality your- 
self—because there is so little in you that is immortal, and 
that links itself to the eternal and the immortal? I see 
two mothers. One loves her boy with the sensuous and 
the mortal love; she looks upon his form with pride; she 
hopes great things for him in earthly preferment ; her face 


lights up with great — when he comes home from school 
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and college with prizes and premiums earned; she wants pros- 
perity for him in business and advancement in profession ; 

and when the boy she looked upon passes out of life, and 
with him all the preferments and all the honors and all the 
social pleasures, all the life that really linked these two 
together dies, and it seems to her as though her boy was 
gone, and in vain she cries out to some pastor or preacher 
or prophet to prove to her his immortality. They never 
have lived together in the immortal part of them. And 
here is another mother who also loves the form of her boy, 
and also is proud in his preferment, and also hopes for his. 
well-being, and also desires for him business and professional 
advancement ; but, far more than that, prouder is she of 
his strong conscience than of his strong limbs; she cares 
more for one victory in the hour of temptation ‘than for a 
hundred victories on the athletic field ; to her his manhood 
standing for truth and righteousness is more than all the 
premiums and prizes his college can confer upon him. She 
says to him again and again, “ Work not for honors, work 
not for prizes: work tobea man.” This is at the heart of 


_her, and this comes to be at the heart of him; and when 


he goes from her side, she needs no minister to come and 
tell her about his immortality ; she has not been living with 
him, linked arm in arm alone, so that when the arm moves 
from her side he is gone; she has not been living, her 
ambition mingled with his ambition, so that when ambition 
is gone he is gone. She has been living with him, faith 
linked with faith, and hope with hope, and conscience with 
conscience, and love with love, and’ man with man, her 
inward life interwoven with his inward life, and that life 
death cannot touch; and when the minister comes to her 
house, her face is all aglow with the radiance of the life. For 
though she has never spelled it out herself, and perhaps 
from this very audience-room will go out saying, “‘ Why 
does the preacher give us such abstract metaphysics?” 
nevertheless she knows at the heart of her the immortal in 


-her boy, because she has been living the immortal with him. 


You wish some demonstration of immortality. Sit not- 
at the grave and wait for an angel voice and an angel pres- 
Think not to find a demonstration in philosophy or 
a revelation in supernatural vision. Live! Be immortal ! 
Love! Hope! Serve! Sacrifice yourself—that is, your 
lower and lesser self to your real, true, divine self—and life 
shall bring you the angel voice and the angel vision. Je. 
immortal and you will believe in immortality. 

How much of you is immortal? Let us look that 
question fairly in the face this Easter Sunday morning. 
Would you really wish to go on eternally in the life you 
are now living? Would you wish to carry through eternity 
the deing you now are? You are playing at a tug of war— 
death and life are struggling—and you—you are the rope 
on which they pull against each other. And whether you 
shall become immortal or not depends on whether the 
powers of the immortal triumph in this battle over you and. 
There is a picture somewhere—I have seen it 
long ago—representing the Resurrection, a strange and 
gruesome picture. Gabriel’s trumpet has sounded out; 
from the earth are emerging the forms of those that have 
slept in death. With some, the head just appears above 
the surface of the ground ; with some, the broken ground 
shows the stirring body below coming to the surface ; some 
are out of the ground up to the waist; and some are 
standing firmly on the ground and reaching out a hand to 
help some struggling mortal to his feet. A strange and 


gruesome picture, and yet, after all, a symbol of the truth ; 


and as I look on this congregation this Easter Sunday 
morning, that picture reproduces itself in my imagination. 


. I] know not who you are, nor what measure of immortality 


you have attained; yet it seems to me I can see on this. 
living canvas that story reenacted—some of you buried 
alive, and some of you stirring uneasily in your grave and 
reaching out in desperation for something better, and yet 
the ground hardly broken above your head; some stand- 
ing on the rock cleansed and purified and lifted above the 


soil and earth, and all the energy and heart and life of you 


in hands extended that you may lift some other one up to 
share the life, the risen life, the immortal life that dwells in 
you. 


| 
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The Religious World 


It is becoming increasingly evident 
that one of the most valuable features 
of the Columbian Exposition will be 
the series of Religious Congresses to be held during the month 
of September. The date assigned for the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, with the various denominational congresses, is the eighteen 
days from the roth to the 27th of the month. The meetings 
will be held in the great Art Palace on the Lake Front Park in 
Chicago, and not on the Exposition grounds. In this Art Palace 
are more than twenty halls of various sizes, seating from one to 
six hundred persons each, which will be occupied as headquarters 
of the religious bodies in attendance ; and, for special meetings, 
also two auditoriums, which will have a seating capacity of about 
three thousand persons each, known respectively as the “ Hall 
of Columbus” and the “ Hall of Washington.” In each of these 
will be held the meetings of the Parliament of Religions; the 
former hall being used especially to set forth the general features 
of unity among all faiths of the world, and the latter the dis- 
tinctive truths of Christianity, making a complete exhibit of the 
world’s religions as to points of agreement and of difference, 
_and what contribution each has to offer to the supreme need of 
the world. Already responses have come from Japan, India, 
Siam, Iceland, China, and various other countries, and from 
representatives of many religions, indicating that they will be 
ably and fairly presented. To us it seems as if this Parliament 
will offer the best opportunity that the world has ever seen for a 
study of comparative religions. Dr. Barrows and his associates 
have certainly taken hold of this work with masterly wisdom, and 
the whole religious world will be under lasting obligation to them. 
To hear Buddhism explained by a cultured Buddhist; to have 
the Brahmo-Somaj interpreted by the eloquence of Mozoomdar ; 
to have the Jewish faith expounded by the noblest of Jewish 


The Religious Congress 
at Chicago 


rabbis; and to have all these placed side by side with the teachings 


of the Christian’s Master, and each allowed to bear its own testi- 
mony to its validity, is surely a privilege of immense value. All 
who can possibly attend the meetings of this Parliament of 
Religions should plan to do so. 


We have just received the prelimi- 
nary address of the Committee on 
a Congregational Church Auxiliary 
Congress, with the request that we call the attention of the 
churches to its contents. It gives us pleasure to do so. The 
address begins with the resolution of the recent National Coun- 
cil favoring such a Congress. The following facts are gleaned 
from the address: Two sessions of the Congress will be held 
on Sunday, September Io, in the Hall of Washington, in this 
way opening the Pariiament of. Religions, as its historic place 
among the Protestant churches of this country entitles it to do. 
The speakers will be representatives, and perhaps some of them 
descendants as well, of those “men of faith and action who, 
because they lived so nobly, have made it easier for us all to love 
right and to do it.” Especial attention is called to the fact that 
this is to be a religious gathering, not on the grounds of the 
Exposition, but in the heart of the city. The Committee also 
will open a Congregational headquarters in one of the smaller 
halls of the Art Palace during one week of the session of the 
Parliament. The general Committee located in Chicago ear- 
nestly request the co-operation and counsel of all interested in 
this Congress in order that its influence may be on the side of 
**that higher moral and spiritual impression which the World’s 
Columbian Exposition should make.” It is proposed to publish 
the proceedings of the Parliament of Religions for lasting pres- 
ervation. The Committee having charge of the Congregational 
Congress is a very able and wise one, as a glance at the names 
will show. They should receive the hearty co-operation of all 
Congregationalists. The place of the Congregational polity in 
the earlier years of the Republic was such as to make a strong 
appeal to all who love this historic faith to make this Congress 
worthy of the past history and present influence of the Congre- 
gational churches. The Committee which issues this appeal, 
And solicits communications and suggestions, is as follows: The 


Congregational Congress 
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Rev. Willard Scott, D.D., 216 Forty-second Place, Chicago; 
the Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., the Rev. J. G. Johnson, D.D., 
the Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D., E. W. Blatchford, Esq., W. E. 
Hale, Esq., I. N. Camp, and W. F. Poole, LL.D. 


_ All who have visited Salt Lake City 
The Mormon Temple will remember the Mormon Tabernacle 
and the Mormon Temple. The Tab- 
ernacle is a vast auditorium, said to seat about twelve thousand ; 
the Temple, which has just been completed and dedicated, has 
been forty years in building. The corner-stone was laid April 
6, 1853. The work has been carried on under different archi- 
tects, and is said to have cost somewhere between three and six 
millions of dollars. It is 99 feet broad, 200 feet long, and 204 
feet to the top of the towers. The central eastern tower is. 
capped by a granite globe, and on this globe stands a statue of 
the angel Moroni thirteen feet high. The building is ‘intended to 
seat 25,000 people, so the report from Salt Lake City states, 
although we doubt the correctness of the figures. The Temple 
is not intended as a house of worship, but for meetings of the 
priesthood and the performance of ordinances and ceremonies, 
like those of baptism, marriage, and the ordaining of members 
into the numberless degrees of priestly function. The public is 
not permitted to enter these Temples after they are completed. 
In the various rooms are fonts for baptism, statues, and figures, 
all of which are symbolical of truths which are sacred in the 
thought of the Mormons. The exterior of the Temple was com- 
pleted and the capstone laid on the thirty-ninth anniversary of 
the laying of the corner-stone, April 6, 1892. This month Salt 
Lake City is in holiday attire, and the faithful flock in immense 
crowds to what they have been accustomed to regard as their 
Holy City. The future of this Temple may well be a matter of 
curiosity. The Mormon Church, as it has existed, cannot long 
continue. (What then will become of the buildings which have 
been erected at so great cost? Of the many problems which the 
future will solve in that great mid-continental region, that of the 
Mormon Church and the institutions connected with it is not 
the least interesting. 
The State of Connecticut bids fair 
Connecticut Conscience to be a model State in its laws con- 
cerning pool-selling. The Rev. Dv. 
Newman Smyth, of New Haven, and a young lawyer of that city 
—Mr. Cleveland, we believe, is his name—becoming impressed 
with the terrible evil being done to the young men of that city by 
the pool-rooms, took the matter to the Legislature of the State, 
and, after a long and hard campaign, have won the first part of 
what promises to be a great victory. By an overwhelming 
majority, the lower house of the Legislature has passed a law 
making all pool-selling and book making illegal. This applies 
not only to the lower varieties of the evil, but also to such as has © 
been common on the aristocratic race-courses, like the Charter 
Oak Course near Hartford. The first movement of Dr. Smyth 
and’ his colleague was to excite public sentiment to demand the 
reform. The churches responded, and many of them, even on 
the Sabbath day, passed resolutions asking their representatives 


‘to vote to make the vice illegal. More has been accomplished 


than was expected, inasmuch as it was supposed that the Legis- 
lature would draw the line at the respectable fair-grounds and 
race-courses, but the public sentiment ran away with the leaders. 
It now remains to be seen whether the Senate of the State will 
co-operate with the members of the lower house; if they do— 
and how can they dare to do otherwise ?—Connecticut once more 
will have some right to its old name of “ The Land of Steady 
Habits.” Dr. Smyth deserves the thanks, not only of all who 


are interested in the moral welfare of that State, but, still more, | 
' of all who have the slightest interest in the welfare of Yale Uni- 


versity. He has done more for that University by his courageous 
and persistent warfare against this evil than if he had put into 
the hands of its President a half-million dollars for the increase 
of its endowment. 

A very suggestive paper was read before the 
Church Club of New York at its monthly 
meeting, March 29, the subject of which 
was “ Defects in Sunday-Schools.” We wish the paper might 


Defects in 
Sunday-Schools 


be printed for general circulation, for, while it has direct relation 
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to the schools of the Episcopal Church, it might well be studied 
with profit by all interested in the Sunday-school movement. It 
says: “One important conviction arrived at through a careful 
study of the subject under consideration is that the Sunday- 
school is too often regarded as a sort of necessary annex, con- 
ducted without a sufficiently defined and distinct recognition of 
connection with, or relation to, the general system of subordination 
prevalent in the church. . . . Sometimes, indeed, the school and 
the church come to be regarded as separate and distinct and 
almost rival organizations, with only a remote and limited con- 
nection.” The report insists that the school and the church are 
one; that the teaching in the Sunday-school should be even 
more carefully guarded than that of the pulpit, singe children 
are more easily influenced than those who are older; that the 
school should never be allowed to administer its own affairs, 
since it is not a work by itself, but a department of the church; 
that the officers and teachers are in reality assistants of the 
pastor; that the Sunday-school should be as much a charge 
upon the parish fund as any other part of the parish work; and 
that the children should be taught to regard the school with the 
same reverence as they regard the other services. We wel- 
come this report most heartily, for we have long felt that the 


churches are in danger of losing the immense power over child- — 


hood which comes from the intimate association of child-life 
with the church as an institution. Teachers ought always to be 
Christians, and in the main to be sure that there is no wide dif- 


ference between their teaching and that of the pulpit. In order’ 


that the best work may be done, there must be unity in all de- 
partments of church activity, and especially in all instruction. 
This valuable paper is published in full in the “ Churchman ” of 
New York, under date of April 8. 


We have recently received from the Rev. 
A Sign of Progress James D. Eaton, missionary of the Ameri- 

can Board in Mexico, a copy of a daily 
paper published in Spanish in Chihuahua. Occupying the 
most conspicuous place in the paper is a really beautiful illus- 
tration of the new Memorial Church of the Holy Trinity, which 
is, in fact, the First Congregational Church of Chihuahua. 
Accompanying the illustration are some very complimentary 
words concerning the church and the work which it is doing. It 
should be remembered that Chihuahua is a Roman Catholic 
city, and that only ten years ago the antipathy against the mis- 
sionaries was so great that it was almost impossible for them to 
find a suitable place in which to live, and still more difficult to 
find one in which their work could be carried on. Now all is 
changed, and the leading paper of the city compliments the 
new church as a most imposing structure, and recognizes the 
work that it is doing as of great and lasting value. In all his 
. missionary labors Mr. Eaton has been supported and inspired 
by his wife, Mrs. Gertrude Pratt Eaton, to whose consecration 
and ability a large part of the success of the work justly 
belongs. 


: Some time since we mentioned the 

The Sunday Evening Club Sunday Evening Club of Young 
Men connected with the First Con- 

gregational Church in Portland, Oregon. Since then we have 
received several inquiries concerning it. In response to a re- 
quest the pastor of the church has sent us certain facts which 


we here present. “This organization is intended to assist in- 


making the evening services especially attractive, and to cause 
strangers to feel cordially welcome and thoroughly at home. Its 


roll of membership is open to all men, whether church members 


or not, who are in sympathy with such purposes. The only con- 
dition for membership is the payment of $1, and a willingness 
to do a fair share of committee work when called upon and 
practicable, all committees being changed monthly. Names and 


addresses may be given to any club member or to the pastor, 
who will hand them to the committee.” The pastor writes 


that he invited about forty of the young men to a supper, said 
that he proposed to reorganize the Sunday evening service, and 
invited their co-operation. The object was to introduce elements 
of popularity without diminishing the worshipful feature. It 
must remain a preaching. service. The young men were invited 
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to take charge of the enterprise, the pastor reserving twenty 
minutes for his sermon. The officers and Executive Committee of 
the club are changed every six months. The pastorsays: “We 
have an excellent quartet choir in sympathy with the work.” 
At each service some vocal or instrumental specialty is introduced. 
The programme of the service is printed each week and distrib- 


uted by the Committee through the various hotels, boarding- 


houses, and clubs, and the musical programme is inserted in the 
city papers from week to week. He continues: “ The result 
has been very gratifying. It has secured the active co-opera- 
tion of the club, which has greatly increased in numbers. It 
has never once failed to secure a crowded congregation. Ithas 
survived and disarmed all hostile criticism, and demonstrated 
that a Sunday evening service may be made popular without 
destroying its religious character.’” We have examined care- 
fully some programmes of this evening service, and find in them 
nothing very different from many other services. The great 
success of this movement is evidently due to the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the young men, rather than to any novelties which 
they have introduced. 


Dr. John Clifford Dr. John Clifford, now that Mr. Spurgeon is 
and his Church 20°26, is by far the most prominent Baptist 
minister in London, and even during Mr. 


Spurgeon’s life was the best representative of the cultured and - 


thoughtful classes who attend the Baptist churches. He has 
been a pastor in London for thirty years, and is one of the most 
vigorous spiritual forces in the city. He was born in 1836, had 
a distinguished record at the London University, is a Fellow of 
the Geological Society, a man of wide reading, generous sym- 
pathy, and boundless activity. His church has connected with 
it an Institute, in which there are sixty classes in various 
branches of study, and fifteen hundred students, men and 
women, are on its rolls. The Westbourne Park Chapel—for 
such is the name of his church—is an institutional church, 
although situated among people of a higher social grade than 
are usually reached by such churches in this country. Dr. Clif- 
ford is a leader in the new social movements which are so prom- 
inent a feature of English ecclesiastical life. He has never 
reached so large an audience as Mr. Spurgeon, but he is distinctly 
a spiritual leader in a different and larger sense than Mr. Spur- 
geon. “The Review of the Churches” publishes a very inter- 
esting interview with Dr. Clifford, from which we make a few 
quotations. His favorite poets are Browning, Lowell, and 
Whittier. Of Lowell he says, “ He is the poet of justice and of 
progress, of duty and of liberty, of faith and hope.” Dr. Clif- 
ford believes in extemporaneous preaching. “I try,” he says, 
‘‘to rethink my sermons before my congregation. I write them 
out, and write them fully; then I make a digest, sub-edit them 
as you might say, but I never attempt to remember words.” He 
is a great student of the Bible in the original languages, and 
is widely read in German philosophy and criticism. Dr. Clifford 
has had remarkable success with young: people. He says: “I 
had a conviction that Young Men’s Christian Associations ought 
not to be necessary, and I have ever maintained in the forefront 
of our churches’ activities a ministry to the whole life of young 
men; that is to say, their physical and intellectual as well as 
spiritual life. In consequence, the young people enter thoroughly 
into the work of the church.” Dr. Clifford says that the best 
sign of the times is “the quickening of the social conscience.” 
His favorite prose writers are Vinet, Emerson, Carlyle, and 


Ruskin. Of Ruskin’s “ Unto This Last” and “ Crown of Wild . 


Olive” he says: “They revolutionized my thinking on social 
questions, and gave a distinctive color to my preaching and to 
whatever hold I may have upon young men.” Dr. Clifford is in 
sympathy with the larger hope as a hope, but says: “I have no 
belief in it; I distinguish between a hope and a belief.” He 
believes in woman’s rights. Speaking of the Bible, he says 


that as a result of criticism “the Bible is being re-discovered, 


and so it will have to be re-read and its message reset by the 
men who are to breathe it into the manifold life of the world.” 
Dr. Clifford is an optimist, a believer in Christian union, a Bap- 
tist, but one who expects to see the union of churches realized 
by what all the denominations give rather than by what they 
demand. We know of no man in London whose ministry is 
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more worthy of careful study and whose influence has been more 
genuine, more helpful, and more spiritual than John Clifford’s. 


The Rev. Henry Loomis has compiled an 
Missions in Japan jnteresting table concerning Protestant 
ee missionary work in Japan for the year 1892. 
Without trying to reproduce the table, we give a few figures 
selected from it. The largest number of missionaries, including 
unmarried women and the wives of the missionaries, belong to the 
American Board (Congregational), eighty-three ; the next largest 
to the American Methodist Episcopal Church, sixty-seven ; the 
next to the Church Missionary Society, sixty-four; and the next 
to the Presbyterian Church of the United States, sixty-three. 
The total number of missionaries is 604; of mission stations, 
119; of out-stations, 537; organized churches, 365; adult 
church members, 35,534; theological students, 359; native 
ministers, 233 ; helpers, 460. In most departments of the work 
the American Board leads, having 10,760 members, and 1,096 
converts during the past year. Thirty-one different religious 
societies have representatives in Japan. We notice that the 
Unitarians have three missionaries and the Universalists six. 
All departments of work, except the benevolences, show an in- 
crease over the previous year. 3 


Dr. George R. Bliss 


It is the fortune—is it good or ill?—of the scholar to be little 
known outside a comparatively small circle; albeit his scholar- 
ship may reach out and influ- 
ence a very large circle. Dr. 
George R. Bliss, Professor of 
Biblical Theology and Liter- 
ature at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, who died March 
27, 1893, is not widely known 
outside the circle of students 
to whom for nearly twenty 
years he ministered in that in- 
stitution; yet his influence as a 
scholar and teacher was felt in 
many circles where his name 
was but little known. He was 
born in 1816, graduated from 
the Theological Department 
of Madison (now Colgate) Uni- 
versity in 1840, and, except six 
years spent in the pastorate, has 
been throughout his life a stu- 
dent of the Bible and a teacher—for twenty-five years in the Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg, for nineteen (1874-1893) at Crozer Theo. 
logical Seminary. He was active in the work of Bible revision 
carried on by a corps of Baptist scholars and preceding the 
later and undenominational revision, and was the author of sev- 
eral Biblical commentaries. From a private letter received from 


Rossiter W. Raymond, who knew him intimately, we extract a - 


paragraph characterizing Dr. Bliss and his work : 

“It is difficult to put into words the singular impression pro- 
duced by Dr. Bliss’s personality shining through his learning. 
Though I shall attempt briefly to analyze it, 1 am but too well 
aware that analysis is a destructive operation, and that, by the time 
the elements of the subject have been thus distinguished, the 
essence of it has gone. He possessed the rare combination of 
conviction with candor, which constitutes in religion, as else- 
where, the scientific spirit. ‘To hold a view of truth with intense 
earnestness, to adopt it as a working hypothesis and frame life upon 
it, and yet to be fully aware that it 1s not, cannot be, the whole truth 
or the final expression thereof, is a mark of intellectual strength 


equally removed from indifferent toleration on the one hand and — 


narrow bigotry on the other. Dr. Bliss, bred in the theology of 
the last generation, was nevertheless open to the light of the 
present, and did not, like many a champion of so-called orthodoxy, 
betray the truth by an over-zealous proclamation that, if the 
landmarks of his youth should be removed, there would be no 
Way of Life left. Once he replied to a statement of certain 


views going beyond his own, ‘It seems likely to me that what 


you set forth will be the general opinion of educated Christians 
in the next generation, but I am too old to use it now.’ This 
has always seemed to me a remarkablé utterance, going to the 
deep source. It was as though a veteran musician had recog- 
nized the merits of a new instrument, but had said, ‘ After all, 
music is the principal thing; and I can make music—if not he 
best, yet #y best—upon the instrument I have learned.’ This 
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spirit was accompanied with a much higher courage than that 
of combat. Dr. Bliss was not afraid of light from any quarter.. 
Many years ago, a young college student, somewhat intoxicated, 
perchance, with the new wine of the age, approached him with 
questions of psychology and philosophy. The staid and quiet 
professor listened in silence, and finally said, with the deliber- 
ation characteristic of his utterance: “If you are intérested in 
such questions, there is a recent book, which has attracted a 
good deal of attention, and which it is worth your while to read 
—Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles.’”” The young man 
told me afterwards that this simple, calm suggestion, unaccom- 
panied with any warning or sign of apprehension, from one 
whom he knew to be no adherent of Spencer, was a revelation 
to him of the fearless spirit of the servant of truth, and 
an implied injunction to his own manhood to be neither 
the servile follower nor the servile foe of any teacher. 
The foundation, however, of both courage and candor in Dr. 


_ Bliss was the deep, strong, comprehensive spirituality of his 


life. Dr. Bliss was the strictest ‘ close-communionist ’ I ever 
knew. He held the Lord’s Supper to be an institution of the 
individual church ; and, when a pastor, he did not invite to par- 
ticipation in it, as almost all Baptist pastors do, ‘members of 
other churches of the same faith and order,’ any more than he 
invited them to vote in church meeting. The sacrament was 
not to him the symbol of general fellowship; but his notion and 
practice of such wider fellowship was all the more complete be- 
cause of the absence of any limiting symbol. His personal 
friend, Henry Ward Beecher, went to the other extreme as 
regards the ordinance itself, inviting to it the unbaptized and 
even the unconfessed Christian. And the two, thus widely sun- 
dered on the ceremonial point, were thoroughly at one in the 
underlying spirit. 

“Such gentleness, purity, sincerity, and consecration lend im- 
measurable weight to intellectual power and accomplishments. 
I never knew the extent of Dr. Bliss’s learning—only, that when 
I wanted information from him I always received it. But of 
this much I am sure—that he knew whatever he professed to 
know; and that, above all acquaintance with books and languages, 
he knew and could teach that high life to which all else is sub-_ 


ordinate.” 


An Open Letter 


The conditions of licensure to the ministry in the different 
denominations are a matter of interest not only to all those who 
are studying for the ministry, but to all who are interested in 
church life and work. We are, therefore, glad to give to our 
readers, by the kindness of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the fol 
lowing official and authoritative statement of the conditions of 
We do not know of 
any other denomination which requires no theological qualifica- 
tions or religious beliefs : | 

National Council of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. 


My Dear Sir: 
It seems to me proper that you should have in writingthe substance of what 


I said to you yesterday. You are at liberty to show this letter to any of your | 


friends whose position is at all like your own. For my part, I will see that it is 
published somewhere, so that it may be understood to be an official statement. 

If you, or any gentleman who has spent a fit time in preparation for the min- 
istry, wishes to obtain a license to preach without committing himself;to any writ- 
ten dogmatic statement, he has simply to apply to the Fellowship Committee of 
the Unitarian Church. This Committee, for New England, now consists of 
the Rev. D. Munre Wilson, Quincy, Mass. ; the Rev. Austin S. Garver, Wor- 
cester, Mass. ; and the Rev. William L. Chaffin, North Easton, Mass. Before 
that Committee you have to present credentials of moral character ; and no 
person could receive a certificate from that Committee where there should be 
the slightest doubt upon this point. You should also present a certificate of 
church membership; and you should show, in whatever way, that your wish 
to enter the ministry is one which has been tested by some years of prep- 
aration, and is not a sudden impulse. Satisfying the Committee upon these 
points, you will receive their license, without any reference whatever to your 
present theological convictions. 

I inclose, on another page, the constitution of the Committee, from which you 
will see that they understand perfectly well that they have no right to press an 
inquiry as to the verbal statement of doctrine made by any person whom they 
license. In pure Congregationalism, no one has that right but the church to 
whom a man is the minister. I do not hesitate to say that the Committee 
would give a license, such as J suppose you seek, to a man who believed in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, in the Nicene Creed, and in the Constitution of the Epis- 
copal Church, if only he showed the devotion to the ministry which they require, 
and could produce a certificate of good moral character. 

Of course I do not mean that the Committee would recommend such a person 
as. the minister of a Unitarian church.. I mean simply that, officially, it has no 
vccasion or need to inquire as to what are his theories as to church government 
or as to dogma. 

I mean to be distinctly understood as saying that the application for a license 
to. our Committee involves no pledge to preach what is called Unitarianism, or 
any particular dogma which is supposed to be attached to our communion. 
Simply, we have no written creed, and we do not stand for any. Our business 
is to bring in the kingdom of God; and our Fellowship Committee will license 
any preacher who is in earnest for that purpose, so far as to give him the per- 
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mission, for the year which his license covers, to preach in any pulpit where 
people willask him. After that, it is for that people to say whether they do or 
do not approve of his doctrine. 

As I said to you yesterday, it seems to me that an application for this license 
is much the most manly and intelligent course for a person who does not wish 
to place himself under the restrictions of any written creed, be it old or be it 
new. 

I hope I have not spoken dogmatically; Ihave not meant to. I have a right, 
however, to remember that in my official position I represent the oldest Con- 
gregational churches in existence. The Conference which has done me the 
honor to make me the Chairman of its executive, is a Conference which embraces 
the church formed in Scrooby in 1602, the church formed in Dorchester in 
England in 1630, the First Church in Boston, the First Church in Watertown, 
the First Church in Roxbury, and, in fact, almost every church which was in 
existence when Congregationalism took its name and its order. 

With great respect, truly yours, 
: EDWARD E. HALE, 
Chairman of the National Council of Unitarian Churches. 
(From “ Rules of the Committee on Fellowship.’’) 

5. To insure uniformity of procedure, each sub-committee will ask of those 
who come before them, satisfactory evidence of their intellectual and moral 
qualifications, including a statement of their course of theological study, and 
their purpose in entering the Unitarian ministry. They will require the candi- 
date to submit a sermon, together with such testimonials and references as may 
be deemed necessary to a full understanding of the case, and, in addition, they 
will require a personal interview with him. 
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Gleanings 


—The National Baptist Anniversaries will be held at Denver, 
Colo., May 22-30. 

—The annual convention of the Massachusetts Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese will be held on May 3. Informal meetings of 
the “ Broad” and conservative elements of the clergy and laity 
have resulted, it is understood, in the selection of the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix and the Rev. Dr. Greer, both of this city, as the 
choice respectively of the two elements for Bishop. It is not at 
all certain that either would accept an election. 

—A newspaper dispatch from San Francisco says: “ Through 
private letters which came here from Jaluit, the chief city of the 
Marshall Islands, it is learned that the American missionaries 
on the islands, about fourteen in number, are threatened with 
deportation by the German authorities. The Germans control 
the copra trade, and they are hostile to the American mission- 
aries because of their independence. The natives object to any 
change, and trouble is likely to result.” 3 

—According to the Baptist Year-Book, lately published, there 

are in the different branches of the denomination in the United 
States 36,793 churches, with a membership of 3,383,160; the 
number of ministers is 24,798. The additions to the Church by 
baptisms were 166,322. There are 19,930 Sunday-schools, with 
143,607 officers and teachers, and 1,390,601 pupils. The re- 
ported contributions foot up, for salaries and expenses, $9,999,- 
860; for missions, $1,207,244; for education, $236,776; and for 
miscellaneous, $2,463,538. As compared with the preceding 
year there is a gain of 903 churches, 998 ministers, and 113,354 
members. 
—The Rt. Rev. William Ingraham Kip, Bishop of California, 
- died in San Francisco on April 7. Hewas bornin New York City 
in 1811, and graduated at Yale in 1831. After reading law for 
a time, he took up the study of divinity, and was ordained in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1835. His first service was at 
St. Paul’s, Morristown, N. J., and he was next an assistant at 
Grace Church in this city until 1838, when he was elected rector 
of St. Paul’s, Albany. There he remained until he was chosen 
to be Missionary Bishop of California in 1853. Four years 
later he was consecrated Bishop. In 1847 he received the 
_ degree of S.T.D. from Columbia, and in 1872 that of LL.D. 
from Yale. He wrote several religious works. Among other 
volumes which he published may be mentioned “ The Cata- 
combs of Rome” and “ The Olden Times in New York.” 

—The Rev. Abraham Pereira Mendes died in this city on 
April 5, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Dr. Mendes was 
born in Kingston, Jamaica, and was educated for the Jewish 
ministry in London. 
maica. Returning soon to England on account of his wife’s ill 
health, Dr. Mendes became minister to the congregation in Bir- 
mingham. Later he accepted the presidency of Northwick 
College in London. On the death of Dr. Ortun, Dr. Mendes 
became chief rabbi of the Anglo-Spanish and Portuguese 
communities. He followed his sons to America in 1883, and 
accepted the ministry to the Jewish congregation in Newpert. 
Of late years Dr. Mendes had devoted a large part of his time to 
literary work. He edited a number of text-books, as well as 
publishing treatises on post-Biblical history and the Law of 
a His best-known work is an English-Hebrew prayer- 
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—The sixty-eighth anniversary of the American Tract Society 

was held in Washington last Sunday night. Ex-Justice William 
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Strong, President of the Society, presided. A sermon was 


_ preached by the Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., pastor of the 


Marble Collegiate Church of New York, on the need and value 
of the home mission work of this great missionary society. The 
Missionary Secretary, the Rev. William A. Rice, D.D., gave a 
synopsis of the annual report. The report shows receipts from 
all sources, in round numbers, of $375,000. There have been 
employed 186 colporteurs, laboring in thirty-six States and Terri- - 
tories, who made 146,000 family visits, in over 100,000 of which 
they conducted religious exercises. They circulated 121,452 
volumes. They found about 12,000 families without any relig- | 
ious books except the Bible, and nearly 7,000 Protestant families 
without the Bible. They found over 28,000 professedly Protest- 
ant families who never attend church. They addressed 5,419 
public religious meetings. The grants for the year amounted to 
about $25,000. 

—The pew in which Abraham Lincoln sat while living in 
Washington was removed from the church in which he worshiped 
—the New York Avenue Presbyterian—about ten years ago, 
and relegated to an adjoining Sunday-school room. The trus- 
tees have now been instructed by a vote of the society.to restore 
it, and an inscribed silver tablet will suitably designate it. An 
old resident of the capital and an attendant upon the services at 
this church says (we quote the “ Tribune”): “I always laugh 
when I recall how some who sat near him sought to fill theirown 
pews, with the hope that they might be invited into that of the 
President. One person, in particular, I call to mind now. He 
never seemed happy until his pew was filled, for Mr. Lincoln’s 
great hospitality sought him out. He would wait -out in the 
vestibule and direct the old colored sexton to fill his pew. Then, 
just before the service began, he would walk up the aisle in such 
an innocent way until opposite Lincoln’s pew. Thenhe’d pause 
and look around as if to beg some one to take pity on him, and 
right there the President would rise, reach out that long arm, 
draw him up and push him into the pew, almost seating him in 
his own innocent kindness.” . 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—G. E. Lovejoy has resigned the pastorate of the Old Park Church of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to accept a call to a church in the suburbs of Boston. 

—J. W. Savage has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Red Jacket, 
Mich., to accept a call from the First Church of New Whatcom, Wash. 

—C. W. King has resigned the assistant pastorate of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., to accept a call from the Bushwick Avenue Church. 

—J. F. Bacon, of Oakland, Cal., accepts a call to Mattoon, IIl. 

—W. P. Clancy, of Epping, N. H., has resigned. 

—G. W. Reynolds, of Gorham, Me., has resigned, but his church unanimously 
requests the withdrawal of his resignation. 

—Daniel Phillips, of the Second Church of Huntington, Mass., has resigned. - 

—Charles Parsons, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call to Rollo, Ill. 

—C. E. Hitchcock, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call to Benson, Vt. 

—N. B. Thompson, of the South Church of Brockton, Mass., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
—Henry Johnson resigns the pastorate of the First Church of South Bend, 
Ind., to accept a call to the First Church of Duluth, Minn. 
—J. P. Egbert has become pastor of the House of Hope Church, St. Paul, 


Minn. 

—William Adams, of Boston, Mass., has received a call from the Alexander 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—W. H. Decker, of the Madison Avenue Church of Albany, N. Y., accepts 
the pastorate of the First Church of Lewistown, Pa. 

—George Patton has resigned the pastorate of the Third Church of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., which he has held for over twenty years, and has been made pastor 
emeritus. 

—John Gourley, lately of Lewistown, Pa., accepts a call from the First 
Church of Lancaster, O. 


EPISCOPAL 

—E. B. Russell, assistant at the Church of the Ascension, Atlantic City, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—W. D. Smith, of Petersburg, Va., accepts an election as an assistant at 
Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Robert Harris has resigned the rectorship of St. Luke’s Church, South 
Glastonbury, Conn., and will become an assistant at St. Augustine’s Chapel, 
New York City. 

—J. F. Potter died suddenly at Pompton, N. J., on April 1. 

—A. C. Prescott, of Westfield, Mass., accepts the rectorship of St. Mark’s 
Church, Hammonton, N. J. | : 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Thomas Van Ness has been chosen pastor of the Second Unitarian Church 
of Boston, Mass. | 

—L. R. Daniels was last week installed as pastor of the Eliot Unitarian 
Church of Natick, Mass. 

—H. M. Gallaher has been chosen pastor of the Trinity Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—T. E. Englis has become pastor of the Bergen Point Reformed Church of 

Bayonne, N. J. 
—L. L. Briggs, pastor of the Second Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., 


died last week, at the age of fifty-four. 
—E. J. McKenna, of Westport, N. Y., accepts a call to the Union Square 


- Baptist Church of Somerville, Mass. 
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Books and Authors 


Dr. Brann on Archbishop Hughes’ 


Coleridge has given the three canons of literary criti- 
cism: 1. What does the author attempt to do? 2. Is it 
worth doing? 3. Is it well done? In this case the 
author has attempted to write a eulogy of Archbishop 
Hughes. That was not worth doing. Whether he has 
done it well or not is therefore a matter of minor considera- 
tion. Accogding to our author, the Archbishop would ap- 
pear to have been endowed personally with that infallibility 
which Protestants erroneously suppose devout Catholics 
impute to the Pope. Like the king, he could do no 
wrong. His first controversy with Dr. Breckenridge ended 
with “the retreat of Dr. Breckenridge from the field.” In 
the second controversy “‘ Father Hughes threw away fear, 
and argued with great force against the proud divine, who 
tried to browbeat and bully him from the very beginning.” 
In his battle against the public school system of New York 
he argued “in a masterly speech of three hours and a half 
with a vehemence and a force and a logic never surpassed.” 
In his controversy with Dr. Murray, an Irish Presbyterian 
minister of New Jersey (“ Kirwan”), “he handled ‘ Kir- 
wan ’ with the skill of a trained logician, and exposed him 
to the contempt of his Irish countrymen as an apostate 
and an assailer of the faith and race of his Catholic par- 
ents.” In arguing against the cause of Italy’s emancipa- 
tion “ he showed that the people of the Pope’s kingdom 
were neither overtaxed nor oppressed ; and that the revolu- 
tionists were either the paid agents of the King of Sardinia 
or open atheists hostile to all religion.” He was not a 
pro-slavery man ; certainly not! no one in the North was. 
But “ he was opposed to Northern interference with the 
domestic institutions of the South ”—how familiar that 
sounds to one who was living and active in the ante-war 
times! Whoever was opposed to Archbishop Hughes 
comes in for a share of the abuse to which Drs. Brecken- 
ridge and Murray are subjected. -Kossuth is “only a 
demagogue,” Gavazzi a “violent fanatic,” and Garibaldi 
“a soldier of fortune.” This is not history; it is not even 
well-tempered eulogy. | 

Archbishop Hughes was unquestionably a man of great 
ability, and rendered his Church a great service. When 
he came upon the stage, that Church in the United States 
was composed chiefly of Irish, and of Irish of the poorer 
sort, both financially and socially, not to say intellectually 
and morally. The Church suffered under a double preju- 
dice—that of Protestants against Rome, that of Anglo- 
Saxons against the Celt. It needed a fighting parson, 
ready to give and receive heavy blows, in order to make 
it respected. Exactly that réle Archbishop Hughes filled. 
He was a fighting Irishman; with the Irishman’s quick 
wit, ready resource, tireless energy, absolute loyalty to the 
cause for which he is enlisted, and general fondness for a 
good fight. And he always fought fairly, though not 
always in parliamentary language. But he had foemen 
worthy of his shillelah. To belittle Drs. Breckenridge 
and Murray and the Hon. Erastus Brooks is to dis- 
honor the Archbishop himself, or at least to rob him of 
the honor which is his due. To attribute the absence of 
a Native American riot in 1844 to the Native Americans’ 
fear of the fighting Archbishop, and ignore the influence of 
Mayor Harper, who was the leader of the Native Ameri- 
can party, is to travesty history. To assume that Arch- 
bishop Hughes was on the right side of every question he 
was concerned in is to write as a partisan, not as a his- 
torian. He was right in demanding that the public schools 
of New York City should be taken out of the control of 
the Public School Society, and he succeeded. He was 
wrong in demanding a division of the public school funds 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and was hope- 
lessly and finally beaten. His victory and his defeat are 
events to be recorded with equal gratitude. His attempt to 
organize the Roman Catholics into a political organization 


1 Most Revevend John Hughes, First Archbishop of New York. ByH A. 
Brann, Rector of St. Agnes’s Church. Dodd, Mea & Co. New York. oe 
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to enforce their demands at the ballot-box was itself the 
cause of the Native American movement which followed ;. 
and his leadership has, in this respect, not been followed 
by his successors in office. His doctrine, as interpreted by- 
Dr. Brann, that “when the State assumes the rdle of a 
schoolmaster, it usurps parental rights, assumes spiritual 
functions, and interferes with the conscience of the indi- 
vidual,” is not sound Roman Catholic doctrine ; is impli- 
edly if not explicitly depvied by the propositions of Mon-. 
signor Satolli; and cannot be incorporated in the life of 


the Roman Catholic Church in the United States at this 


late day ; the judgment of the Vatican is clearly against it.. 
Dr. Brann’s definition of the attempt “ to 'Americanize the 
Church—that is, to minimize her doctrines and her disci- 
pline to suit national prejudices,” would not be accepted 
as just by Dr. Bouquillon, Archbishop Ireland, or Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, nor yet by Monsignor Satolli, the representa- 
tive of the Vatican in the United States. And the process. 
of Americanization, to use Dr. Brann’s expressive if inele- 
gant phrase, inaugurated by those prophets of the Church 
of Rome, Dr. Cummings and Dr. Brownson, has already 


_ gone so far—though by no minimizing of either her doc-. 


trine or her discipline—that it is perfectly safe to say that 
the Catholic Church of the future in the United States will 
be far more nearly what Drs. Cummings and Brownson 
would have made it than what Archbishop Hughes would 
have made it, and for every good word and work a great: 
deal stronger for being an American Catholic Church. 


Criminology’ 


For some years past the scientific study of the criminal 
has been fashionable in the countries of Continental Europe.. 
Lombroso and the Italian school of criminal anthro- 
pology have led the work, while France, Spain, Belgium,, 
Russia, and Germany have supplied scores of workers to 
follow in the lines which they laid out. In England and: 
America but little has been done in this direction. While 
there is a large literature on crime and the criminal—on. 
Criminal Anthropology—in French, German, and Italian, 
there are very few books in English. Of these perhaps but: 
three are intended for popular reading—Havelock Ellis’s. 
* The Criminal,” Morrison’s “Crime and its Causes,” and: 
the book before us, MacDonald’s “ Criminology.” There- 
has been much work put into this book, apparently, but we- 
must confess disappointment in much of it. It has strong 
points and weak ones, but the latter are unexpectedly. 
numerous. The book is divided into three parts—I., Gen-- 
eral Criminology; II., Special Criminology ; III., Bibliog- 
raphy. In the first part the author gives a general sum- 
mary of criminal anthropology, sketching in outline the 
physical and psychological sides of the criminal. Dr. Mac- 
Donald does not anywhere commit himself definitely to Lom- 
broso’s views, but he quite evidently leans strongly to. 
them. He has an introduction to the book, written by the: 
great Italian alienist. Lombroso closes this introduction 
with a wail, saying: ‘ And thus, if the new ideas, originat- 
ing in the Old World, shall die there, sterilized by neglect, 
not of him who created them, but of him who does not 
comprehend them,” etc. He expresses a truth—the views. 
of Lombroso are not so popular in Europe to-day as they 
once were. There is a strong reaction against them. Itis. 


certain that his work has done great good, and it is certain. 


that much of it will live ; but he has also made some hasty 
— and much of what he has written ought to. 

e. 
Two fundamental points in Lombroso’s views are—. 
(1) the existence of a criminal-born type; (2) that the 
criminal-born is a case of atavism, a reappearance of the 
savage in the midst of civilization. In his first chapter 
our author re-parades the stock arguments of the Italian 
regarding the evolution of crime. Crime begins, it seems, 
in the vegetable world, and may be traced up through the 
animal series to man in savagery. Insectivorous plants. 
What is. 


1 Criminology. By Arthur MacDonald. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
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crime? Is it not an anti-social act? Is it not a deed 


performed by a certain member of a society which is . 


harmful to the well-being of his fellows in society? 
Wherein, then, consists the “ equivalent of murder” when 
Utricularia captures insects for food? Does man commit 
murder when he slaughters sheep? If a plant exhibits 
murderous tendencies in absorbing flies, what can be said 
of the man who tears the innocent beet or turnip from the 
soil and eats it almost before it is dead? The illustra- 
tions from the animal world are very interesting. Animals 
are shown to steal food, to murder, to indulge in cannibal- 
ism, to be subject to angry emotions, to thieve, swindle, 
and deceive, and the dreadful list culminates in meanness 
and a sense of property! We do not deny that the ana- 
logue of real crime may be found in animals: the “ rogue 
elephant ”’ is anti-social and frequently an outcast. But 
many of the cases cited have noapplication. Thus: “The 
patient dromedaries, when agitated, become furious, tram- 
ple those who trouble them under their feet.” Now, if 
crime is the natural condition of the savage and comes to 
him from the brutes, how come there to be any patient 
_ dromedaries? Why are not all agitated and furious at all 
times? If it is criminal: for dogs and cats to steal food 
_ and for magpies to take bright articles, where do we stand 
when we take honey from bees, eggs from hens, and wool 
from sheep? To really find crime paralleled among ani- 
mals, we should study only social species and speak of 
truly anti-social acts. We can find such, but ever do we 
find them the rule—would not the theory require that we 
should? But how about savage man? No ethnologist 
will admit that the Chinese or the Mohammedan (of 
_ Egypt)—(p. 91)—is a savage. Many of Dr. MacDonald’s 
examples are zo¢ drawn from savage tribes, and if his cases 
are carefully studied and put alongside savage life, they 
would indicate that man becomes more criminal as we pass 
from savagery into higher culture stages. Few savage 
peoples exist to-day ; primitive man is really almost, if not 
quite, a thing of the past. No one will believe that Hove- 
lacque in his “ Les Débuts de |’Humanité ” will select high 
types for study. Whom does he choose? Australians, 
Andaman Islanders, Botocudos, Fuegians, and Bushmen. 
These are surely among the lowest of mankind. 
that crime is rampant among them? The Australians are 
the only ones that have a bad reputation generally, and 
there is no question that they have been much misrepre- 
_ sented. They are, at times of need, cannibals—yes. But 
to find cannibalism most developed we must look, not to 
savages, but to such people as the Nyams, the Monbuttu, 
and others who have gone far toward civilization. The 
most savage and primitive men we know are not particu- 
larly criminal, and Lombroso’s theory of atavism is not 
sustained by the facts of ethnology. 

Part I. is mainly a restatement of data given in Lom- 


broso’s “ L’Uomo Delinquente” and “ L’Anthropologie 


Criminelle,” and repeated, with some additions, in various 
summaries in French and English. As the subject matter 
is to many American readers totally new, the utmost care 
should have been shown in the proof-reading, and special 
pains taken in making the style clear and unambiguous. 


But on any page, almost, there are errors, and errors not © 


easy of detection by the ordinary reader. Thus, on page 46 
(8), we read: “ Atavism or erratic passions as shown by 
obscene symbols are perhaps the most frequent causes. 
. . . In prehistoric cases and in ancient Egyptian sepul- 
chres are found the instruments used for this purpose ” (7. ¢., 
tattooing). Apparently “erratic” stands for erotic, and caves 
should be written in place of “cases.” Any number of 
typographical errors might be pointed out, but they are not 
always misleading. Many persons could not make the 
required corrections in the names “ Montegazza” and “ Tar- 
diem,” or in the anatomical term “tempon-parietal” (p. 52). 
Unless one knows the French terms which are given an 
English dress in some descriptions, he will not be likely 
clearly to understand their meaning ; thus, what idea do 
we gain of the criminal who is said to possess “hardness 
of regard” (p. 40), or of the “ habitual homicides,” who 
“ have a glossy, cold, immobile, sometimes bloody, and 
dejected look”? The only chapter of Part I. which deals 
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»with unusual matter is that upon Hypnotism, but the 
treatment is quite vague and unsatisfactory. 

Part II. deals with special criminology, and consists of a 
full presentation of type-cases of pure murder, pure theft, 
and pure meanness. They are intended to serve as exam- 
ples of work and method of study. All the data obtain- 
able from the records of the institution where the prisoner 
is incarcerated, from the statements of the officials who 
have come into contact with him, from conversation with 
and examination of the criminal himself—these and any 
other matters likely to assist in arriving at a sound knowl- 
edge of the subject’s condition, physical, mental, and moral, 
are recorded. 

The last part of the book is a very valuable Bibliography 

of Criminology. This cannot fail to be of great assistance 
to students. Naturally, it contains mainly, if not only, the 
writing of non-criminals. Ought not some of the writings 
of criminals, frequently referred to in the text, to be in the 
list? If Vidocq’s Memoir is truly “a psychology [the text 
says pychology] of crime,” it should be included. 
_ The scientific study of crime and the criminal is of great 
importance. It lies at the basis of necessary reforms in 
penal and reformatory matters. We believe that such a 
study will do great good, and we believe that this book— 
our first American contribution of its kind—will aid. 
There are, however, in the popularizing of the subject two 
dangers which we must avoid: first, the ministering toa 
morbid curiosity about crime and the criminal—far too 
common ; second, the taking from the man of criminal 
tendency the idea that he is responsible for his actions. 
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The second volume in the series now coming from the press 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York), under the general 
title ‘Leaders of Science,” is a biographical sketch of Louis 
Agassiz: His Life and Work, by Charles F. Holder, which in 
very compact form tells the story of one of the most attractive 
characters and one of the most interesting careers of recent 
times. Professor Agassiz, in himself and in his service to edu- 
cation and science, furnishes his biographer with abundant 
material. It is not often that a man and his work have so many 
points of interest, and are in such entire harmony. There was 
a simplicity, a fidelity, a devotion, and a freshness of zeal in 
Professor Agassiz which not only made him an indefatigable 
investigator and an inspiring teacher, but which attracted all 
men to him. The little poem in which his fellow-townsman 
and friend, Longfellow, commemorated his fiftieth birthday, is 
as charming a tribute as was ever paid to a man of science, and 
it was a tribute free from any touch of exaggeration. As an 
investigator and an organizer, Professor Agassiz laid his adopted 
country under lasting obligations, and he finds his appropriate 
place in a series dedicated to leaders of science. Professor 
Holder has not only sketched the events of his life, but has set 
forth the stages of the development of his mind, outlined his 
methods as a teacher, followed his work as an investigator, 
and described the various permanent influences, organized and 
otherwise, which came from him. The book has interest for 
young and old alike, but it is especially a volume to be read by 
young people, because it presents to them in concrete form a 
noble life dedicated to high ends, and lived with a singular 
purity and fidelity. The volume is well made, and is amply but 
not very successfully illustrated. It was a mistake to surrender 
so much space to memorials of Agassiz in the form of resolu- 
tions and speeches commemorative of the man. 


Mrs. Mary Parmele has published, through William B. Har- 
rison (59 Fifth Avenue, New York), a very succinct and concise 
account of Germany, under the title 7hke Evolution of an Em- 
pire. The book is offered as the first of a series of comprehen- 
sive outline historical sketches, in which the author announces 
her purpose to trace the continuous thread of events as clearly 
and distinctly as possible, omitting the multitude of details which 
belong to a larger history, but which are not essential to a clear 
understanding of the strong lines of national character and 
development. Mrs. Parmele prefaces her little book with a list 
of subjects selected with reference to their significance in the 
history of Germany, and she suggests that the student of this 
book, after reading it, shall prepare, for the fuller retention of 
what he has read, and for the development of his own memory, 
short sketches on each of these themes. The book is precisely 
what it pretends to be, an outline sketch, a mere profile of the 
great German face in history. It is necessarily sketchy and 


| 
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fragmentary, but it will serve its purpose if it inspires the 
student with the desire to know more thoroughly the history of 


one of the greatest of modern races. | 


The first volume of what promises to be an interesting and 
important work on English Prose, edited by Henry Craik, has 
recently come from the press of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New 


York). The object of the work, which is to run through several — 


volumes, is to exhibit the growth and development of English 
prose by extracts from the principal and most characteristic 


writers. The general plan follows quite closely that pursued by © 
Mr. Ward in his admirable anthology of English poetry—the | 
. use of money, ard relations in the family. It is written from 


extract from each writer being prefaced by an introductory 
notice in which biographic detail and critical description of style 
and methods are combined. The place of the author in the 
development of English prose is also indicated. The initial 
volume is devoted to the prose writers from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, beginning with Sir John Mandeville and 
ending with Timothy Bright. Saintsbury, Ward, Gosse, Dods, 


W. P. Ker, Alfred Ainger, and the editor are among those who © 


contribute the introductory notes. 


The very thoughtful and intelligent analysis of Bishop Brooks’s _ 


literary style which Mr. Lerch contributes to the columns of The 
Christian Union this week may well serve as a comment upon 
the new volume of Addresses by Phillips Brooks (Charles E. 
Brown & Co., Boston), which comes to us with an introduction by 
the Rev. Julius H. Ward, and with a frontispiece portrait of the 
great preacher. The volume contains a number of addresses 
delivered on various occasions, and including the notable sermon 
on Mr.jLincoln, preached in Philadelphia shortly after the assas- 
sination. This sermon affords an interesting basis for compari- 
son between Dr. Brooks's earlier and later style, and shows how 


soon he reached maturity, how clear and definite were his ideas, — 
and how well marked was his form of expression twenty-five | 


years ago. The addresses, like the .sermon, are notable for 
insight, for noble philosophy of life, and for a beautiful human 


sympathy. They have that note of inspiration than which noth- 


ing is more rare and precious. 


Three Generations of English Women, by Janet Ross (Mac- 


millan & Co., New York), isa new and enlarged edition of a well- 
known book. The first thought the reader has on opening this 


volume is a regret for the loss of the art of letter-writing. One 


realizes how books and magazines and newspapers make the 


long letters of those early days unnecessary. There is no need 


of describing either persons, places, or scenes; the newspapers 
make the most remote familiar. The newest opera, play, or 
book is reproduced at the breakfast-tables of both continents 
the next morning after appearance, so that the receipt of a 


friend’s letter giving details would be but records of an event — 


a week or a month old. The charm of this book is the photo- 


graphic descriptions of home and social life in the days that 


preceded the telegraph and limited express trains. 


When Mr. Mortimer A. Warren’s little book, Almost Four- 


teen, appeared, The Christian Union strongly commended its 


purpose and spirit, but criticised the illustration and the frank- | 


ness and fullness with which certain details were treated. A 


revised edition of this book has now been issued, omitting the © 


illustrations and modifying the text so as to remove the passages 
which, in the judgment of many critics, offended against good 


taste. In its present form the book cannot fail to be eminently © 


useful. It discusses with sufficient frankness matters which 
ought to be learned at first hand and from the purest sources, 
instead of being learned at second hand and often from the 


- foulest springs. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


The Story of Malia is told by Mr. Maturin M. Ballou with 


_some picturesqueness and in a good deal of detail. Forso © 


small an island, Malta has had its full share of history, and from 
the Phoenician times up to its English ownership it has had 
numerous romantic and stirring episodes. Ten nations have 
borne sway over it, and the story of the Knights of St. John, if 
the most interesting, is certainly not the only phase of its history 


to have a wide world-influence. Historically, and in the way of 


description, Mr. Ballou gives us the fullest information and in a 
readable way. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Stories and Sketches, by Grace Greenwood (Tait, Sons & Co.,| 


New York), is just what its name indicates, a collection of 


sketches. There are sketches of Washington, Lincoln, “ Three 


Great Women”—Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, and Lucre- 
tia Mott. There are travel sketches and short character sketches 
in Grace Greenwood’s usual happy vein. It is a book for quiet 
hours and for the between-times. 


A book of very great interest to all who love wild flowers is 
Mrs. William Starr Dana’s How to Know the Wild Flowers, 
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_ which is charmingly illustrated by Marion Satterlee. It is, as its 


sub title says, a guide to the names, haunts, and habits of our 
common wild flowers, and the work has evidently been of “ love’s 


labor.” Many quotations of prose and poetry, and the constant 


reference to the place of wild flowers in literature, relieve the 


_ work from being a mere botanical directory. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


Mothers and Sons, by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttleton (Mac- 


- millan & Co., New York), is a book that should be read by 


every mother of boys. It deals with the whole problem of home 
training—moral and religious training, education, foods, dress, 


the standpoint of the thoughtful teacher and observer of that 


puzzling human being, the small boy. The writer is the head 


master of Haileybury College, and speaks with authority on his 


subject. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—It is said that of the Scribners’ new thirty-cent edition of 
Donald G. Mitchell’s books 160,000 copies have been sold since 
January I. 

—The current number of the Boston “ Literary World” con- 
tains a very interesting article on “ Literary Pittsfield,” in which 
some very pleasant things are said about Miss Anna L. Dawes. 

—Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, announce the trans- 
lation of two additional novels by Sienkiewiecz, completing 
that wonderful series which opens with “ Fire and Sword” and 


Deluge.” 


—A posthumous work by Cardinal Manning is on the poin 
of publication. It will consist of essays written on “ Honor,”’ 
‘“‘ Consistency,” “ Vanity,” “ Popularity,” “‘ Gossip,” “ The Fourth 
Estate,” “ Critics,” and like subjects. : 

—An important announcement which will interest a great 


. Many readers is made by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., to the effect 


that they will shortly issue, in thirteen volumes, the works of 
the Bronté sisters, and Miss Fanny Burney’s “ Evelina” in two 
volumes, the books to be uniform with the edition of Jane 


_ Austen published by the same house last year. 


—Professor McLaughlin presents about two hundred pages 
of selections from Ben Jonson, Dryden, Addison, Swift, Dr. 
Johnson, and eight nineteenth-century critics in his volume 
“Literary Criticism for Students.” (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) The volume aims to put into the hands of students of 
English literature illustrations of the best English criticism. 


Books Received 


HARLES E. BROWN & CO., BOSTO 


Cc N 
Phillips Brooks’s Addresses, with Introduction by the Rev. J. H. Ward. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Dearborn, Laura. At the Threshold. 
_— A. H. The Gods of Olympos. Translated by Katherine A. Raleigh. 
2 


DAMRELE & UPHAM, BOSTON 
Moxom, Philip S. Phillips Brooks. 
Clark, Thomas M., D.D. ee of Rhode Island). The Strong Staff Broken: 
Sermon in Memory of Phillips Brooks. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Lefroy, Williams, D.D. Agoniz Christi (Sermons). $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Cervantes. Don Quixote. Ormsby’s Translation. Abridged for the use of 
Schools. By Mabel F. Wheaton. 60 cts. 
Sherman, L. A. Analytics of Literature. $1.40.0 | 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Turnbull, Mrs. Lawrence. Valmaria. $1,25. 
“MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Watson, William. The Eloping Angels. 75 cts. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Amiel’s Journal. 2 Vols. $1.50. - 
Winter, William. George William Curtis. (A mgr te 75 cts. 
Dictionary of National Biography. (Edited by Sidney Lee.) Vol. XXXIV. 


$3.75. 
bichon. Charles. Letters. (Edited by his sister-in-law and eldest daughter.) $1. 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Sherwood, Kate B. Dream of the Ages. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Chapman, George. Homer’s Iliads. 3 Vols. $3.75. 
a F. W. _ The Silver Situation in the United States. 75 cts. 
Owen, Mary Alicia. Voodoo Tales. $1.75. 
RICHMOND, CROSCUP & CO., NEW YORK 
Chittenden, L. E. Personal Reminiscences, 1840-1890. $2. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Mallet, Charles E. The French Revolution. $1. 
Waldo, Frank. Modern Meteorology. (Imported.) $1.25. 
Fairbairn, A.M. The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. $2.50. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. Island Nights’ Entertainments. $1.25 - 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Baldwin, James. The Famous Allegories. 
TAIT, SONS & CO., NEW YORK 
Irving, Henry. The Drama. (Addresses.) $1.25. 
Oliphant, Mrs. The Victorian Age of Englisn Literature. 2 Vols. $3. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
The Protestant Episcopal Hymnal, Revised and Enlarged. 30 cts. 
G MEN’S ERA PUBLISHING CO, CHICA 


YOUN GO 
White, Wilbert W. Inductive Studies in the Twelve Minor Prophets. 
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Correspondence 


Educating the Negro 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In a recent editorial you express the 
opinion that it is not wise at present to 
maintain in the South fully equipped theo- 
logical seminaries for colored men, and 
that all such as show a capacity for higher 
scholarship should be sent to the North. 

I think that this is a mistake. If Fisk 


University had not been planted in the. 


South, not ten per cent. of the one hun- 
dred and eighty-five graduates who have 
peen educated there would have ever re- 
ceived any higher training at all; for they 
would not have gone North, and the edu- 
cated teachers, ministers, doctors, and 
other professional men which that institu. 
tion has turned out would have been lost 
to the colored race. The efficient colored 
physiciars which Meharry Medical College 
is turning out are an inestimable boon to 
the colored people. That Meharry Medi- 
cal College is able to do this work is due 


to the fact that the college is in Tennessee 


and not in Massachusetts. 
I myself am an alumnus of Fisk Uni- 


versity, who have studied several years in | 


the North. I am sure that if it had not 
been for Fisk University I never could 
have received a classical education; and, 
furthermore, knowing as I do the educa- 
tional advantages of both the North and 
the South, if I had to take my college 
course over again I would go to Fisk Uni. 


versity rather than to Yale or to Harvard — 


—yes, rather than to Leipsic or Berlin. 
EUGENE HARRIS. 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


The “Parish Board Plan” 
A Supplementary Suggestion 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The plan for Christian work described 
by the Rev. William H. Pott undoubtedly, 
as The Christian Union says, “ illustrates 
the fundamental principle by which alone 
Church unity can be promoted.” There is, 
however, just one more element needed to 
make it thoroughly practical. There 
should be some bond or symbol to distin- 
guish the working force of the Board. Mr. 
Pott speaks strongly of the “ bitter preju. 
dices” and “lively jealousies” of the 
churches. Unfortunately, the magnitude 
of that evil can scarcely be exaggerated. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
have a sign by which the Christ lovers and 
the men-lovers can be differentiated from 
the sect-lovers; a method by which they 
can, as Dr..Gladden expresses it, “ stand 
up and be counted.” 

This is exactly the purpose of the Broth- 
erhood of Christian Unity. Dr. Josiah 
Strong phrases it very happily when he 
says: “Itis a common denominator of all 
the denominations.” It affords a basis for 
a universal organization without raising 
any question as to the ecclesiastical rela- 
tions of its individual members. Mr. Pott 
Says that the Romanist and the Hebrew 
will be welcomed to the proposed combined 
effort against “the saloon, the house of 
ill fame, the gambling-den.” I suggest 
another class that is apt to be strangely 
Overlooked in the various plans for relig- 
lous work. I refer to the many earnest 
people who are not connected with any 
religious society—Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish. There is a large contingent of 
this class who are outside of the churches, 
not from a lack of sympathy with Christ 
and his teachings, but because the 


churches, as they think, fail to carry out 
his teachings. 

Can the Parish Board gather its work 
ers from all these classes without some 


form of agreement or bond of union? It 


is impossible, at least on any large scale. 
What formula can be adopted that shall 
not contain some of the old divisive ele- 
ments of theology’? Here is the point at 
which the Brotherhood of Christian Unity 


‘comes forward with “the Church’s one 


foundation.” The original pledge has been 
simplified, so that it is no longer a pledge 
which is objectionable to some, but merely 
an act or form of enrollment, as follows : 


‘FOR THE PURPOSE OF UNITING WITH 
ALL WHO DESIRE TO SERVE GOD AND 
THEIR FELLOW-MEN UNDER THE INSPI- 
RATION OF THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
OF JESUS CHRIST, I HEREBY ENROLL 
MYSELF AS A MEMBER OF THE BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF CHRISTIAN UNITY.” 


The adoption of this formula is not only 
a great help in organizing for local work, 
but it has the incalculable value of afford- 
ing a basis for universal union. It is, in 
fact, the beginning of a movement for 
securing a united Christendom on a foun- 
dation containing the only essential ele- 
ments of union—LOVE, SERVICE, CHRIST. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


That “ Fantasy ” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
What I may call the text of an editorial 
in your issue of April 1, entitled “An 
Easter Fantasy,” calls to mind an expres- 
sion of the same idea in the verse of 
Robert Browning. Your text was the 
story of “a French Christian who, to a 
long argument of a deistical friend against 
the immortality of the soul, replied tersely : 
‘Probably you are right. Probably you 
are not immortal: but Iam.’” Browning 
administers the same rebuke, in his dra- 
matic fashion, by the mouth of Rabbi Ben 
Karshook, you remember—thus : 


Quoth a young Sadducee: 
** Reader of many scrolls, 
Is it so certain we 
Have, as they tell us, souls ?”’ 


** Son, there is no reply !’’ 
The Rabbi stroked his beard: 
‘* Certain a soul have /— 
We may have none,’ he sneered. 


Thus Karshook, the Hiram’s-Hammer, 
The Right-hand Temple-Column, 


Taught babes in grace their grammar, 
And struck the simple, solemn. 


But the “ Fantasy,” as you are pleased 
to term the suggestions conveyed in that 
editorial, awakens a reminiscence that I 
wish might be amplified by yourselves or 
some of your readers. In Buffalo, N. Y., 
about fifteen years ago, I had in my em- 
ploy a traveling printer named Packer—a 
middle-aged man of eccentric manners— 
with whom I somehow got into conversa- 
tion about matters of religious faith. He 
told me of a sect (whose name I have for- 
gotten, and its history), to which he be 
longed, having as its chief distinctive arti- 
cle of faith the very notion suggested in 
your “ fantasy ”—that not all men are im- 
mortal; and that the work of Jesus in the 
world was literally “to bring life and im- 
mortality to light.” He declared with 
vehemence, his face flushed and his eyes 
burning with what then seemed to me 
fanatic fire, that the soul of every man— 
mine with the rest—was mortal at birth; 
and that every human being who did no: 
learn before death to believe in Christ, after 


the manner of his sect, must sink at death 


Why Not 


If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the best, 
And the brightest teachers of 
cooking give it their approval ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the purest, 
And Government Chemists 
and State Assayers testify to 
its superior purity ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the most economical, | 
And from its greater strength 
and purity it must go farther 
than the common brands; 
Why not 


Give it a Trial? 


into oblivion—not the tortures of hell, but 
an even more dreadful nothingness. 

But into the spirits of “ believers,” cried 
this man, exultingly, Christ would infuse 
the power of resurrection to an eternal, 
blissful life. And he quoted in evidence 
the words of Paul, with an earnest empha- 
sis that proved his own conviction and 
almost persuaded me against my will: 
For this corruptible must on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must Juz om immor- 
tality.” “As is the earthy, such are they 
also that are earthy: and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly.” 

About and upon this central stone was 
built an overwrought, fantastic superstruc- 
ture of beliefs about a literal second com- 
ing of Christ when “the times were ful- 
filled,” etc., such as other so-called “ second 
adventists ” hold with them. I soon lost 
sight of Mr. Packer, and investigated the 
faith of his sect no further, dismissing it 
from mind as probably an example of 
religious error founded on ignorant exe- 
gesis, and kept alive by a misleading 
half-truth. But your speculations have 
aroused me to renewed interest in the 
subject, and I would like to hear more 
about it. 

WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 


In the Spring 


Many people are troubled with dizziness, dull- 
ness, unpleasant taste in the morning, and 
that “tired feeling.” Pimples, boils, and 
other manifestations of impure blood also 
appear, annoying and depressing. 

To all such sufferers we earnestly urge a trial 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. No preparation 
ever received such unanimous praise for its 
success as a Spring Medicine. It cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, and every other evi- 
dence of impure blood. ,It overcomes that 
“tired feeling,” and all other debility. 


HOOD'S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, sick headache, 
jaundice, indigestion. Trya 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


.aformation and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Asheville, N.C. A Description of the Oakland 
Heights Sanatorium. 

Crystal Brook, L. I., Description of. 

Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. The Pearl of Sylvan Re- 
treats. High Falls Hotel and Surroundings. 

Manchester, N. H. Description of Maplewood Farm- 
House and Surroundings. 

Montreal, Canada. Description of the Windsor 
Hotel. 

Newport News, Va.. The Newport of the South. 
Hotel Warwick. 

Port Kent, N. Y. A Description of Trembleau Hall 
and Surroundings. 

Shushan, N. Y. Attractions of Lake and Hotel 
Lauderdale. 

Sugar Hill, White Mountains, N. H. Description 
of Hotel Look-Off, on the eastern slope of Mount 
Look-Off. 

Vineland, N. J., Health Influences of the Climate 
of. The Baker House and Surroundings. 

York Cliffs, Coast of Maine, Climate, Scenery, Pas- 
times, and Improvements of. 


The New York Central has decided to issue what 
are known as “ clerical orders.”” These orders are 
issued to clergymen actively employ ed in the duties 
of their profession, Reiigious Sisters, and officers of 
the Salvation Army, and on them they can purchase 
clerical tickets at any station on the New York Cen- 
tral to any other station, distant twenty-five miles 
or Over, or to points on the principal lines connect- 
ing with the New York Central, between Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc. This arrange- 
ment will also afford an excellent opportunity tor 
clergymen desiring to visit the World’s Fair, as per- 
sons presenting clerical orders will be transported 
at one-half the regular fare. A clerical ticket enti- 
tles the holder to the usual allowance of personal 
baggage, 150 pounds, to be checked free. Persons 
entitled to reduced rates under this arrangement can 
obtain blank forms of application from any ticket 
— of the Company, and full particulars as to 

eir use. 


To the World’s Columbian Exposition 
via the Michigan Central, “‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,” is the title of a handsome folder, profusely 
illustrated, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion for those who intend visiting the World’s Fair. 
Copies will be furnished upon application to W. H. 
Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The University of Chicago 
will open its dormitories for the accommodation of 
visitors to the World’s Fair, commencing May 15. 
Location unsurpassed. For fullinformation address 
at once F. G. Cressy, the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. . 


Fast time, sure connections, and the most luxuri- 
ant equipment are the characteristics of the Spring- 
field Line ** Midday Limited ;”’ only five hours and 
forty minutes between New York and Boston. 


Established 1836 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 


TOURS 
Cook’s European Tours 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A series of seven first-class erties will leave New York 
1 


during the ensuing season. rst departure by 
S.S. TEUTONIC, MAY 3 
Succeeding dates as follows: May 20, June 17, 28 
— 1. These parties will visit all the picturesque and 
istorical portions of Ero 
INCLUDING THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN 
CAPITALS. 
A special illustrated programme of 160 pages can be 
obtained free on application to 
hos. Cook & son, 261 & 1225 Broadway, N.Y. 
A Week at the World’s Fair: Howtodoit. Send for 
programme. 


| Ge RIES and full particulars of personally 
conducted pecs to Alaska and the World’s 


Fair can be had upon application to 


rs. M. A. CROSBY, 
533 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Tours 


Illinois 


O THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
—A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Denmark and an 
experienced tourist and linguist. Cost of tour, $7 5. 
Length, 13 weeks. Party leaves New York June 24th. For 
itineraries, etc., with leader’s European address, a 
Miss Crosthwaite, Nat’] Bureau of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 


py POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 
in plan, most select in membership; _snaf- 
(reactesle in traveling and hotel arrangements. Parties 
eave May 1 une 28, an y 8. 
THE O WORLD (120 pages), with programs, 
upon application. 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


ORLD’S FAIR, EUROPE, HOLY LAND— 

Select parties; best ticketing facilities; choices. 
ocean bertns. Send fer ‘* Tourist Gazette.’’ 

H. Gaze & Sons, 113 B’way, New York. (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS”EUROPE 


Sailing July and Aug.; $275 upwards. Send for itine- 
raries. EDWIN JONES, 462 Poteam Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
FALL TOUR to EGYPT and HOLY LAND 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


io Europe. Fifth season. Small party sails from New 
ork Bayes Tours cost $235 to $575.) Address 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, 

264 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. Send stamp tor 

prospectus for 1893. Tourists’ Hand-book, ‘* A Summer 
in England,’’ price fifty cents. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Private board; terms moderate; central location. 24 
Torrington Square, 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HotelVendome 


San Jose, Cal. 
Headquarters for tourists to the Great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 


scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S , sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER 


the OTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PZROWN- PALACE FF OTEL 
AMERICAN PLAN 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 


Connecticut 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year under present management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. A. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


Illinois 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 R OOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


4 4) 


. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CoO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Maine 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles fom Portsmouth, N.H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and_ country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


MANOR INN 


Opposite Bar Harbor. 
For circular address W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) . BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. Send for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


TO LET, FOR THE SUMMER—Fully furnished 

ouse, near station; 16 rooms, bath-room, modern con- 
veniences, broad piazzas; location high, overlookin 
Charles River; ample grounds, abundant shade, stable 
and carriage-house ; $200 a month. ox 183. 


AST MILTON, MASS.—A quiet resort for health, 

change, or rest ; comfortable home and fine locality; 

on hill; extensive grounds, electric lights, bath, etc. In- 

valids cared for; very convenient to depot; open the year 
round. Address Post-Office Box 45, E. Milton, Mass. 


_ Mrs. F. H. Goutp, Lynn, Mass., will be glad to give 
inf: rmation about one of the most charming resorts north 
of Boston on the Massachusetts shore. 


THE PRESCOTT 
SWAMPSCOTT BEACH 


RED ROCK HOUS Ocean Beach, 
LYNN, ASS. 

One of the most convenient and desirable resorts on the 
North Shore. Nowopen. é rooms, spacious closets ; 
safe beach for sea-bathing; extensive groun lso 
s Sp trersiny e family home in Boston, Mass., 35 to 

9 W. Newton Street. en all the year. 

Mrs. M. E. STEARNS, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


Open June 1st, under new management. Special rates 
for Tone. Send for circular. 
G. PUTNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 


M% LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort | the movntains. Open May 1. Sen 
for circular. RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 

N. H.—Commands an unexcelled view of Mt. 
Latayette and the Franconia range. Send tor circulars 
$7 to $10 per week. Mrs. H. KNIGHT, Prop. 


RENT—June 15 to Sert. 15, a choice, mod- 
tf ern, newly decorated, furnished residence in best 
a locality of Chicago. S x minutes’ ride by Illinois Central 
fj R R. from Exposition grounds. Address Room 70, 
ti 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
rhe ia Hotel 
a 
(hy: im 
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Atlantic City, 


MAY AND JUNE 
at 3 


Asbury Park, or Cape May 


The Recreation Department will send printed matter describing any hotel or boarding-house 
at the above points (if issued), and full printed information as to reaching them from your 
home. Write us the price you wish to pay, and if you want hotel or boarding-house. 
The answer will come by return mail, free of charge. Address The Recreation Department, 


The Christian Union, New York. 


New Hampshire 


JUNE | 
HOLDERNESS 


If you are gig a mountain resort for your sum- 
mer home, write Mr. Leon H. Cilley, Asquam House, 
Holderness, N. H., and ask about the most unique 
and interesting section of the White Mountains. 


THE CLARENDON 


ird season opens June rst. Send is circular. 


W. WEEKS. 


Intervale, N. 


Intervale House 


Opens June I 
Reduced rates for that month. 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 
mouatain and intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. 
Trout fishing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


CENTRE BARTLETT HOUSE 
Glen Station, Jackson, N. H. (Open June 1), near 
Glen Ellis River. Good nshing. Convenient toall points 
of interest. JOSEPH MEAD. 


t. Reduced 
JACKSON | for that month, Fer 
FALLS 


rates and pamphlet address 
HOUSE 


TRICKEY BROS., 
HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 


Jackson, N. H. 

Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation 

1,650 ft. Reduction for June and September. Send fr 
circular. J. L. POTTLE. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—To rent for the season 

at Littleton, N. H., eight-room furnisted Cottage, 
pleasantly situated. ‘Stable. ent reasonable to 
party. Mrs. HORACE BROOKS. 


THE KEARSARGE 


NORTH CONWAY 
OPENS JUNE 2%th 
Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
L. J. RICKER, - - North Conway, N. H. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 
Centrally located in the village. Now_open. Terms 
reasonable. Write for circular. L J. RICKER. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June rst. Write for terms. 


ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six heurs’ ride from New York. No pains spared for 
Pieasure and comfort of gues s. Location of house and 
sce any of vicinity unsurpassed. Sanitary conditions —- 
tect. Special rat-s for early Oven J uve For 
circulars, terms, etc., address C.R. Crowell, Waipol:,N.H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


CHICAGO'S FIRE 


Two Great Sights at Chicago 


that every one should see are The Cyclorama of the GREAT 
CHICAGO FIRE, a marvelous work that seems almost reality. 
Chicago’s great divine, Prof. David Swing, says: “ It is true and 
really wonderful.” Also that sublime conception of JERUSALEM 
AND THE CRUCIFIXION. Over 40,000 square feet of canvas 


and 20,000 feet of foreground setting! Aggregate cost over 


$400,000. Make a note of.them. 
JERUSALEM Court. 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again,—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 

ate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 

ouse ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aealth,— 


_ THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ocean view. 


help to decide. 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request. It will 
E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Jersey 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL 
Modern improvements; steam nent. on gu the ape. 


“erry HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all the year. First class in alll appoint- 
ments; terms 1easonable. Virginia Ave. Col. J. M. Clark. 


DELAWARE CITY: HOUSE 


Newly furnished; fine appointments: terms _reason- 
able. Tennessee Ave., near . S. E. BRADWAY. 


The EL K’TON 


Modern conveniences; terms reasonable. 
Kentucky Ave., near beach. Mrs. E. WILE. 


\TLANTIC THE EMERSON 


Strictly first-class; terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
Ave., near beach. SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


THE IRVINGTON 


’ Qn the Beach; steam heat; elevator; music; smoking 


and billiard rooms; filtered water. Send for circular. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


THE REVERE 


Refurnished and improved; open all the year; full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. James M. Moore, Prop. 


SAN MARCOS. 5 


Elegant and modern; steam heat; elevator; piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a day. 


VICTORIA 
Open all the year. Hot and cold sea water baths. Good 
M. WILLIAMS, 


HE WAVERL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea-water Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage,etc. L. T. BRYANT. 


New Jersey 


Pus GROVE HOUSE, Brown’s Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. 
table. Open the year round. Terms reasonable. 

CHAS. SMIRES, Prop’r. 


THE ALDINE 


Near the beach. Sun parlors. baths, steam heat. etc. 
First-class accommodations. THEO. MUELLER, Prop. 


HOTEL DEVON “425 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Terms rea- 
ble. Mrs. T. R. BROOKS, Prop. 


PINE FOREST 
HOUSE 


LANCEWOOD (Whiting’s P.O.), N.J. 


Situated in the most beautiful and charming spot in the 
Pines of New Jersey, 200 feet above sea-level. Physicians 
have pronounced the air of Lancewood to be as pure and 
invigorating as that of any place in the country. 

e own over 1,000 acres of land surrounding the hotel 
containing miles and miles of the most beautiful walks and 
te in every direction. Fine horses at the disposal of 
guests. 

The hotel contains all the features that a refined taste 
can suggest; excellent table and service; pure spring 
water; steam, gas, elects, beautiful sun parlors etc. 

ANCE, Jr., 


Philadelphia Office: Jos. P-’ Lancer, 418 and 420 Wal- 
nut Street (Com. Union Bldg.) 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


i g. superior cuisine and attendance; pure 
spring water ; sta ling orses. 
LEWIS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


Modern conveniences; steam heat; open fires; piazzas 
under glass. S. N. SEVERANC & SON, Props. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


ROBIN LAWN 


Beautiful private residence, at Summit, New Jersey. 
e, well located and furnished rooms now ready. For 
terms address P. O. Box 132. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


| 

pe Farm of 78 acres. , Mountain air equal to Colorado for 

— 

| 
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New Jersey 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


re r. ae malaria. year round. 
erms, $2 5 0 $10 per wee 
R. FOWLER, Prop. 


GROVE HOUSE 


situated. Modern conveniences. Every- 
thing first-class. 


ADIRONDACKS 
The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 
Open to Nov. rst. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, etc. Cuisine and service 
first-class. Special ratesto July 1st. Illustrated book on 
application. Address 
JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


HOTEL 
AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondacks 
Will Open June 1 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and plans address 
EATON & YOUNG, - Managers, 
Ampersand, Franklin Co., N Y. 


BRENTWOOD iit 
AMONG THE PINES 
The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and *“*AUSTRAL” 

will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 

and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain al] modern improvements, including gas, 

elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 

miles; time, 1% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 

180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee "Valley. 

Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant tire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, teeerage telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs, Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


On line D.. L. & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illuctrated circular, etc., 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


THE AMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 


All modern conveniences Special rates for June 
and September. 
GEO. A. FARNHAM, Owner and Manager. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga 


assed in Oriental complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


Union. 


Pennsylvania 


N ABEL ey SANITARIUM, o 
line of B. and O 4 miles of 
248 west of Baltimore. ‘A’ Béautita uiet mountain 
health resort. For circulars a to Christian Union, or 
Dr. Director. 


Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
nersville, P a Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 
non Valley. Soft Spring Water and pure Mountain Air. 
Healthfulness of unsurpassed. Engen. YENNEY. 


Pennsylvania 


H'32 HOUSE Wernersville, Pa. 
Most delightfully located ; trom e, York; 
attached. Send 


all conveniences. Now open. very 
for circular. RICHARD HAS> ER & SONS. 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park P.0., Wernersville, Pa. 
A great mountain park (400 acres). Air equal to Cclc- 


o. The purest spring water. Scenery equal to any- 
thing in Europe or America. Baths, Massage, Electricity, 
Swedish Movements; 35 years’ experience. Terms very 
moderate. Only 4 hours from New York; 2 hours from 
Philadeiphia. Send for illustrated ca: alogue. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest view at the Pier. Modern appointments. Hot 
and cold sea-water baths in the house. Send for terms to 
260 Fourth Ave, N. Y. S. W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC. 

4 hoges from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P. 
R. r Goodrich Palatial Steamers to Sheb ’ygan, and 
20 Chi. and Northwestern R.K. to Glenbeulah. 
Carriages at both 600 acres of natural 

ark, surrounding t pest, picturesque of Wisconsin 

es. Quiet, pm health 
W. ANSON’ BARNES, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
Hotel Property for Sale 


Situated on Casco Bay, near Portland, Maine 


Summer Hotel and nineteen acres of land adapted for 
cottages. The Hotel is located on high elevation, well 
furnished, and dving large business. opportunity 
for some ‘association wanting onere property for summer 
residences or association purposes. Sold to close an 
estate. Terms 7 JOHN F. PROCTOR, Real 
Estate Broker, Portland, Me. 


RENT from Mays 1 at Moriches. L. I.. five 
minutes from R. R. Depot and two —— from New 
York, Furnished Cottage, 


stables. Adaress 


. P. JARVIS. 


OR RENT-— Two Country Houses, near Newburgh, 
N.Y. Fully furnished, and all comforts of first 
places. For plans and particulars inquire of owner. 
W. J. ROE, 35 Broadway, Room 89. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. La nd will be sold in lots of one 

acre or more. Several “3 -class cottages for sale. Meals 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


TRAVEL 


he 
unless it incl’des a 
wail to the 


uch 
From CHICAGO va the 
VORTHERN PACIFIC RR 


For information, rates, tickets, etc., 
call on or write, 


Gro. R. Fitcn, 319 Broadway, New York. 
E. R. WADSWORTH, 210 Clark St., Chicago. 
J. M. HannaForp, Gen'l Traffic ‘Manager, 
[ Cuas. S. Fes, General Passenger Agent, 


Paul, Minn. 


32 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


MANN HILL, EGYPT BEACH 


SCITUATE, Mass. 


TO LET—Furnished cottage of nine rooms, ry 
month or forthe season ; photograph ane plans at at 7 igh 
Street, Boston. CHA ELPS 


OR A very desirable furnished cottage at 
h Hill, R.I., with stable. The eenage is Oppo- 
site ox Hill House. For terms 
THOMPSON S. GRANT, Enfiel onnecticut. 


For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R. I. 


A very desirable and centrally located s sei home, com- 
pletely ft furnished For further pply to 
G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect S Hartlord, 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. — 


3 Ags 
4 La] fr | 
We. rye 
| 
| 
| 
| A IN 
Variable 
| Route 
| _ 
| | 
if 
A po eation 
all the ; > S, steam, Open fire- 
| 
Lak t- 
No transient guests. Circular fro 
| 
| 
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LAKE SUPERIOR ROUTE 


Double Daily Train Service between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, a d St. Paul, 
neapulis, Ashla ad. Duluth, 
and all points in } astern. Western, Northern, 
and Central Wisconsin. 


e Tourist Route to Yeilowstone National Park. 


(NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. ~ Leseees ) 


The Popular Route to the Delightful Cool Summer and 
Fishing Resorts of 


ILLINOIS and WISCONSIN 


Only line Pullman Drawing-Room and Tourist 
Sleepers from C 0 to Portiand and Pacific Coast 
Points, via Bee Sentral Linesand Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

Descriptive book of fi_hing and summer resorts sent 
upon application. 
Jas, C, POND, Gen’! Pass, and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III, 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 
Fast Line to London. 


This is the only Line to Europe having four ae 
screw Express Steamers. The served is 
that of the best hotels in Europe. overcrow . 
Number of passengers limited to seeitous capacity of saloons. 
Express Service Southampton, London, 
and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-power. Spring sailings: 
A. Victoria, Apr. 20, 9 A.M. \é F. Bismarck, May 4, 8 A M. 
Normannia, Apr. 27, 3 P.M. | Co lumbia, May II, 1:30P.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


= 


an 
@ Address JOHN SRBASTIAN Gen. Ticket and Passenger 


SCHOOLS 


The Educational Department of The Christian Union will be 


pleased to help you find the school you are looking for. 


The 


catalogue of any school sent free on request. 
| The Christian Union Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Massachusetts 


New York 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 


| drenand Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ro Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

No charge to for teachers. 
FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
. a MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A 
mae meaner of boarding pupils will be reccivea into 
the family. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL. Boarding and day 


school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough 
ration for Welles ey and other es for women, | Reler 
ones res. esley College; 

application. 


Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT > A., 
Miss FLoreENcE BIGELOw, M.A 


+} Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 
Collegiate courses. Musicand Art. Library, 
Cabinets, and Observatory. 


y- 
se - - ear opens Sept. 14, 18 Board and tuition, 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
., Oldest and best known in 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


(MASS.) 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses of study in Chemistry, Civil, Electrical, 


ical Engineering, and a General Scientific 


For Catalogue, addrets 


New Jersey 


Connecticut 


ConnEcTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. My5o-page circular tells what 
education means for a oe 3 here. — of character 


stands first with us. No new boy over 
_ FREDERICK ‘CURTIS. Ph. B. (Yale ’60). 


ConngEcTicuT, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
4 SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
arranged for girls under fitteen. 


Commnexecer, Hartford (in the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for orcalture, ond be and health. 


Terms, $500 to $600. 
full particulars. Miss SARA J. SMITH, cn ge 


ConngEcTICUT, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens. last Wed- 


nesday in Se ?. _~_— Circulars sent on application 
Miss Miss EYWOOD. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Blcomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoyin Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils of dormitory li J.G MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New JeErsgEy, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be ad 


pe 
President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
to President Patton, o NE 


New York 


New York, New York City. 
ELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Mme. ALBERTI, 557 Fifth Avenue. 


The aim of the School is to educa- 
tion, to foster correct taste, refi — accomplishments, and 
ceful expression. Physical culture is pursued as the 
asis of hygienic living, refinement of voice and action. 
Literature, music, languages, dancing, painting, are 
sfeciai studies, terms for which are regulated by pro essors 
engaged. chool supplies a home for young women, 
with refined snrroundings; in the center of culture, 
churches of every denomination, parks, and the great 
city’s advantages. 
oard and tuition, normal cane for teachers elective, 
October to Mav, inclusive, $90 
Summer school, Juty 24 to YAU 
Sea, N. J. For further particu 
M. ALBERTI. (See Recreation Dept. Columns.) 


t 19. at Avon-by-the- 
address WILLI 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
serge Fe and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, a. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
pecial students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th 
an 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
ing and best educational meth Six resident teachers. 
Training aims at thoroughness. es. Preparation 


for college. 
Reters to Dr. Allen, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y.; 
Mrs. R. M. Hoe, and Mrs. Da vid Dows, Jr. 


Ohio 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina. 
tions and all Colleges for Women. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Philadelphia. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 

A College for Women 
Offers vate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek atin. Mathematics. English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, rench, Italian, Spanish, German. including 
Gothic and Old Hig German, Ce tic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, ‘Physics Chemistry, Biology, and Phi- 
osophy. Gymnasium, with D Sargent’s app?ratus com- 
Fellowships froine P one 5) in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
German and Teuton c Philology, Romance Lan- 
s, Mathematics, History, Chemistry. and 
Hall of Resivence will, it is hoped. be opened 
in the sutumn. and will acrommodate all applicants for 

admission For Program address as sbove. 


New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three conrses of study. 
Certificate enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
home life refined, healthful. Christian. For cata- 
loon gue address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. 


University-Prepara- 


i tory. 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young adies or articulars ad- 
cress E LORING OOL, 


2435 Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. A. KIPLING, 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASSACHusETTs, Amherst. 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL via GIRLS. 


Miss VRYLING W. BUFFU 


“Principal. 


Physical 


New York, Ithaca. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses 
for Teachers and Advanced Students. July 6- 


creek Latin rman, French, English Elocution, 
sophy, Experimental Psychol 

°Po itical and Social Science, Mat jematics 

cal Drawing, 


Chemistry, Botany, Freehand and Mechan 
Training. 


AW courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 


r circulars app ly to to THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
Ithaca, N. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 

re ory an 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia. two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Princi 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. RANCES E. BENNETT. 


= Native ers ern 

nasium. Resident Mary B. Ton, A.B. 
and Lois A. BanGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


VANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Da for 36th year opens 

ege preparatory 


28. Academical 


Mrs. THEODORA B. RI 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Hotel Plunkett. 
SSOCIATION COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ 
BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS 
If you wish to employ coliege women as teachers, secre- 
tarie:, tibrarians, &c , address Miss EvA Marcu TAPPAN. 


STU DY Comm | 
in the 
SPRAGUE 


SETROIT, 
No 30 TELEFHONE Boe. 


DEPAUL MNNEAPOLIS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
WAZ Correspondence War > 
School of Law. 
Send 10c. stamps for ; } 
i 
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Constable 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


Furnishing Dept. 


Ladies’ Cambric and Nainsook 
Wrappers, 


Ladies’ Crépe and Flannel Wrappers, 
India Silk Wrappers, 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 
Embroidered Cambric Skirts, 
‘Silk Waists. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


French Underwear 


Misses’ and Children’s Spring Coats, 
Mackintoshes. and Storm Coats. 


House Furnishing Department. 


Linens 


Irish and Scotch Sheetings, 
Pillow Case Linens, 
Damask Table Cloths, 
Napkins and Doylies, 
Fancy Lunch Cloths, 

Pillows and Pillow Coverings. 
Imported and Domestic Cottons, 
Cotton Sheetings, 

Pillow Case Muslins, 
Marseilles Quilts, 


Blankets, Flannels. 


HK 19th st. 


New York 


Don’t be 
Inconsistent 


» LY 
‘ 


You wouldn't 
think of wear. 


coat in Sum- 
then why 
leather gloves? 


THE 


Tipped 


SILK 
GLOVES 
Don’t have that creepy feeling 
found in others. 
ticket goes with them, calling for 
for another pair, free, if the tips 
wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write toJULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get it. 


ing a sealskin 


A guarantee 


Novelty Dress Goods 


We have replaced the early importa- | 


tions of dress goods, now sold, with the 
latest developments of fashion-——procured 
in Paris and London. 

The display of these Novelties will be 
the chief feature this week. Rough Hop- 
Sackings, of Scotch make, knotted with 
silk. 


English Hop-Sackings, in plain and 


shaded colorings, differing from any pre- 
viously shown. 

French Dress Goods of light, airy 
make for the Summer. Rich Grenadines 
and open effects showing silk lining. 

Changeable Melange, Fancy Weaves, 
in plain goods, for those who prefer a 
solid color. 

We desire all Dressmakers and other 
purchasers in search of fine goods to ex- 
amine this choice collection. | 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


CARPETS 


NEW STYLES 


Largest Stock in the Country to Select From 


ROYAL WILTONS 


The Best Wearing Carpet Made. 


WILTON VELVETS 


The Most Superb Variety Ever Shown, 
At Positive Bargains. 


A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


1,000 CARPETS AND RUGS 


in all sizes, suitable for all kinds of rooms, 
AT REMNANT PRICES 


Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer 
Residences. 


(BRING SIZE OF ROOM) 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw. 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
hite -Check, and fancy patterns. 
From ‘85. 00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


A special lot of warehouse samples will be closed out at the 
uniform price of 


$9.00 Per Roll; worth $12 to $18. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T 


Our importations consist of all the newest designs of 
colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


Also LACE, CHENILLE, and VELO R 
CURTAINS in great variety as 


FURNITURE 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering) at 
POPULAR PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


Catalogue GH, SCHEO! als. P tnd FREE 


THE SMITH 
MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


The most artistic low-priced 
pile fabric carpeting of Guaran- 
teed Durability in the market. 


Specially adapted for 
PARLORS, 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CHAMBERS, 
HALLS AND STAIRS, 

and 


AT THE PRICE 
of a 

MEDIUM or BEST QUALITY 
BRUSSELS. 


BROADWAY 
18th and roth Sts., N. Y. 


Art vs: Art 


There cannot be artincor | 
set wearing—Venus didn’t 
lace—The Equipoise Waist 
is graceful and comfort- 
able—Send us your, ad- 
dress, that you may know 
all about it, and where to 
buy it—George Frost Co., 
Boston. | 


‘ 


Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va= 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingte roofs, iron and 
wooden structures of all kinds, and pms 
ever a dark-colored paint can be u 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Is your 
Grocer 
alive 


) to the interests of 
“| his customers— 
you in particular? 
Did you ever 
reflect that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [illion Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried it? lf 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that COCOA ei CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 


N ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

for sample and CHOCO LAT 
directions for a MENIER 
perfect Cup Of |Annual Sales Heceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
chocolate. SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
teach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 


ing, Chicago, Ill. 


HARVEY F* and busi- 


( 
ness property in lots | 
from $300 to $700 that , 
are rapidly advancing « 
in value. 
For homes for persons , 
desiring work in one « 
of the 14 factories in { 
Harvey—oronhundreds , 
( 

( 

4 

4 

( 


HARVEY 


of new buildings now 
being erected. 

For the best and most 
advantageous factory 
sites in the vicinity of 
Chicago. 

THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
819 The Rookery:'Bldg., - - 217 La Salle St. 
For tree transportation, maps, 


HARVEY 


pamphlets, and full information. ‘ 


Cc 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INST » AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


=A jo 2)8 


PORTERS. 


Fine Millinery ¢ 

Dry Goods Sips 
Etc — 


PAYS 
f a C \ 


‘OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 
HAS UNSURPASSED FACIUTIES | 
FOR HANDUNG ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ ff 
NEW YORK GOODS AT ==. 
NON EW YORK PRICES 


bive us a [rial 


OUR (ATALOGIE 
Mailed free fo 


Send foritatonce Qupply is limifed 


OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


'*~DECORATIONS: «MEMORIALS: 
6333-70. 341 - FOURTH - AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


-- TIFFANY-GLASS:-&:- DECORATING:COMPANY: 


DOMESTIC: &:ECCLESIASTICAL- 


Brass Bedsteads | SPRING 
Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, an SU I g S 


Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 

You’d probably look a good while 
for their equals, especially at the 
prices. 

Price is always an important point 
with us. No matter how fine the 
goods or how fine the workmanship, 
the price is always as low, if not 
lower, than the ordinary. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. MErRsEREAU Co., Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
ALSO 
Walnut St. 
177 Tremont St., 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. 
that portion and 


to the needs ot invalids and chi:aren. 


and sl 


on an Air Mattress’ 
way. cleanliness, and 


GRANULA 


A most nu ritious and digestible food. Specially adapted 
Trial box, at paid 
30c. Pamphlettree. GRANULA CU., 
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Financial 


The course of the money market for the 
past week'has tended to ease, so that at 
the close the rates were at the lowest. 
Money has drifted to our market from the 
interior, domestic exchanges being almost 
uniformly in favor of New York, both in 
the West and, generally speaking, in 
Eastern cities. The actual changes, as 
compiled by the “ Chronicle,” show a gain, 
from the operations of the city banks with 
the Sub-Treasury, of $1,600,000 in favor 
of the banks, and in their favor from 
their transactions with the interior of 
$4,809,000. These favorable accumula- 
tions, however, for some unexplainable 
reason, are not reflected in the bank state- 
ment, which cannot be reconciled to the 
known movement of funds. The fact re- 
mains that the banks are in bountiful sup- 
ply, the disbursements of April 1 hav- 
ing been absorbed again by the banks 
and put into active circulation. The ship- 
ments of gold for the week were $1,500,- 
000 on Tuesday and $500,000 on Satur- 
day, both of which were for account of 
Austria. Gold cannot go out now, at the 
rates of exchange, with any profit to the 
shipper, and, but for the Austrian demand, 
would not go. Itis now believed that there 
will be a steady and more active shipment 
of cotton to the other side, and that cot- 
ton bills in the market will aid in prevent- 
ing the outflow of gold to some extent. 
The balance of free gold in the Tr :asury 
is being closely watched ; it is over $6,- 
000,000, and is distinctly better than on 
the 4th of March. 

Mr. McLeod, of the Reading Company, 
resigned as President and as_ receiver. 
The reason, given in a brief note, was a very 
frank one; he found that he was an obsta- 
cle in the way of raising money on the part 
of the company. Mr. McLeod has proved 
himself a success as a manager of the 
road, but a failure as a financier, which 
latter tact has resulted in very widespread 
and disastrous consequences to stock and 
security holders. The event had very lit- 
tle effect on the prices of the securities of 
the company, for, as yet, the reorganiza- 
tion, or the conditions for such a move- 


ment, have not been contemplated. That | 


the McLeod resignation will work to the 
credit of the company in restoring the 
confidence of the interested parties goes 
without saying. 

The railways for the month of March, so 
far as compiled, covering eighty-two roads, 
exhibit a gain of 5.30 per cent., while it is 
noticeable that the published earnings of 


forty-six roads for the last week of March 
show 8.50 per cent. gain; this fact goes 


to demonstrate that as the season advances 
earnings are increasing. There is a very 
strong conviction that railway earnings for 
the next six months are going to be un- 
precedentedly large, and the figures com- 
ing to light now, trom week to week, are 
justifying this anticipation. 

The markets for securities and shares 
on Wall Street areconfident. The feature 
of the market for the week has been a 
distinct definite advance in the Vanderbilt 
list, which at present is leading the mar- 
ket. The Grangers are strong, while the 
Industrials, contrary to their recent course, 
are weak. There is a prevailing dullness, 


however, indicating that a general move- 


ment is awaiting further developments. 
Stocks were never more strongly held, ap- 
parently, and several attempts to break 
prices during the week have only served to 
confirm and fortify the strength of the 
general tone. That some gold will go the 
coming week is probable, but, then, this is 


the season for it, and moderate shipments 
will have but little effect. ‘The bank state- 
ment is as follows: 


£680,300 
Specie, 
Legal tender, decrease. 1,531,600 
Deposits, decrease. 631.500 
Reserve, 1,450,125 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$8,800,000, with money closing at 3 per 
cent. on cail. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Com "s 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
2) Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL............... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 


Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Assz. pay. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


$1? 5 000 six percent Collaterat 

9 Trust Gold Bonds, 
secured by a special deposit with the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Trust Company of 


$200,000 FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property 
exclusively. 
Principal payaple in 1898. Coupons April and Octo- 
ber, oa Philadelphia. Ton be registered if desired. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by the 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. - 
Price, par, with accrued interest after April 1. 
I have exclusive sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co, 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest repayable in GOLD, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
insure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
a permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due. 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M, LADD, PRES. § BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 


Your Idle Money We issue Trust Certificates | 


guaranteed by assets amount- 
ing to more than $2.00 in 


Will Earn assets for every $1.00 in cer- 


tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 
semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
or terms of 3, . Or 12 years, 
as investors may, Lar ge Returns elect. The inter- 
est is paid semi-annually during the term for which the 
the end of the term the prin- 
cipal sum, together with its PRO RATA 

share of one-half of the profits, is re- if sent to US. 
turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
16x La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
free. | 


| 
The Provident 
LO. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(@- INVESTS IN CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 


Regular 
Dividends 


continually increases in value and increased 


rentals will add to the income from year to 


Cash Capital paid in March rst, 
over $900,000. 
Price of Stock, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. Warner, Pres. of Nat’l Bank of 
Sioux City (Capital One Million) says: 


‘“* Everything considered, I can assure you that, in 
m peepnent the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
COMPANY has shown great wisdom and foresight 
in the selection of its real estate in this city, and it 
seems to me almost impossible that its investments 
here should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.”’ 


at the 
.» where Plans and 


For further particulars 
Office, Nos. 7 to II Advertiser 
ington Street, Boston, 
Photographs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, Pres. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate 
in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital, 82,000,000 
Capital paid in, - 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 


Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pamphlet. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
Six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 
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To the American 


People. 


The Colorado Desert in 
Southern California is about 
to be watered. 

A man of experience says: 
“Take no man’s word on a 
matter of irrigation; there is 
too much money involved.” 
On the other hand, men of 
the East do not know and 
cannot believe what wealth 
irrigation creates, and how 
quick it creates it, where all 
outdoors is a hotbed. | 

Between the two doubts, it 
takes some courage to speak 


of the profits about to be made. 


And yet you can see, from the 
yield of one acre, what a million 
acres is worth. . 

A thousand-million dollars 
is going to be created by the 
Colorado Desert Canal within 
ten years, if all goes well— 
most of it for settlers; a 
hundred-million for our stock- 
holders. 

You can take part with us 
in the general work immedi- 
ately; or, later, buy ten acres 


of land and grow oranges 


lemons figs etc. The largest 
and quickest returns will come 
fruit-growing. Settlers 
will get their money out of the 
ground before they pay us 
much for land and water. 
We have a pamphlet to send 
you; free. Our immediate 
object is to sell shares. We 
shall sell shares slowly till 
ready for settlers, then turn to 
water and land. The price, to 
begin with, is $50; - but at 
this price our whole stock 
would bring only $7,500,000. 
We shall sell no faster than 
money is needed to pay for the 
work, and no more _ than 
enough to take the canal to 
where we begin to irrigate; 
keeping. sales back by raising 
the price. We suppose a $50 
share will be worth ¢1,000, 
when half the desert is irri- 
gated; $100 this year. 
Within three months from 
receiving water, the settlers 
will be sending to New York 
and Chicago car-loads of veg- 
etables at $50 to $150 an 


acre a year. In two or three 
years the fruit-trees bear. In 
fifteen years they yield $500 to 
$2,500 an acre a year, and are 
worth $2,000 to $10,000 an acre. 

You think these figures too 
big. They are not; you shall 
see they are not. If it takes 
you a year to see it, you lose 
by your slowness. We shali 
do our part. 

There is a million acres of 
Mediterranean fruit and nut 
land under our levels; barren 
now, because dry;- but, with 
water, quick; and the lay of the 
land is such that the water will 
run all over it naturally. 

The combination of climate, 
soil, transportation to market, 
water, and other favoring 
circumstances, existsin no other 
place in the world. Our 
settlers will have a monopoly 
ofit. Name one other place—. 
it does not exist. We own 
1,500,000 acres outside of this 


_—no railroad, no market. 


The best measure of what 


will be done in the Colorado 
Desert is what is done in the 


adjoining valley 150 miles 
beyond; but our climate is 
warmer and dryer, our season 
four to six weeks earlier, soil 
as good, situation better, all 
the circumstances so favorable 
that we shall excel and surpass 
what is done in any other part 
of Southern California. 

Everything else but water is 
there already. Water we 
take, without dam, from the 
Colorado River. The water is 
muddy, and soil improves under 
cultivation with it, without any 
other fertilizer; no other will 
ever be used apparently. 

If water turns desert to gar- 
den, producing $50 to $150 an 
acre immediately, and ten 
times more when trees are 
half-grown, is it strange that 
the business of bringing water 
is profitable ? | 

But the business is new to 
you in the East. We look to 
you for money to make the 
canal; we must make you ac- 
quainted with what is going on 
in a dozen valleys in Southern 
California. Farming is, almost 
everywhere, hard and slow; 
but fruit-growing there is easy, 
and vegetables provide the 


trees. We shall have no land 
or water to sell for a year. 
Meantime, get ready by read- 
ing about irrigation. 
To save money, we shall 
make our advertisements short. 
In a month you will see what 
we mean; in a year we hope 
to be acquainted with you. 
Write for the pamphlet. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO 
66 Broad Street, New York. © 


THE HOLLOWAY READING 


Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 
Lamp-Stand. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 


Read Books 


How to 
With 
Comfort 
and 


Profit. 


STAND 


Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 
THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuvanoca FAatts, O. 


pen, 100 copies can be made. 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


“Liebig Company's” 


These two words are 
known in every well- 
ordered household’ 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best, 
and always - to - be- 
depended-upon 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


.. 
} 


it - 
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From an original, on ordinary paper with any 


50 copies of type- 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Rebuilds the walls of 
ruined and vitalizes 
the coatings of deli- 
cate stomachs. 19 


Send for 
wan ddress N. er 
Co., 611 Wash. St., 


| 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
AA 
| 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. | 
The best and most simple ma- ) 
chine made. Interchangeable | 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as | 
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Notes and Queries 


- Some time since, in Notes and Queries, appeared 
a statement that the common belief of European 
evangelical Christians was universal restoration. I 
desire to knowto what extent this statement is true. 
Could it be saidthat belief in universal restoration 
and disbelief in everlasting hell was the rz/e among 
European orthodox Christians? and that a belief in 
everlasting hell, for azy, wasan exception? Do Eng- 
lish Congregationalists, as a body, accept the univer- 
sal salvation doctrine? An exact statement of the 
matter will be a great favor. W.A.T. 


Our statement, we think, did not specif- 
ically refer to “evangelical Christians,” 
but to Christians generally. As to this, 
the fact is to be reckoned that all Roman 
Catholics are, through their purgatory doc- 
trine, restorationists. As to Protestants 
there are no statistics on this subject, and 
the creeds oppose restorationism. |But the 
main current of theological teaching has 
long set that way on the Continent, and 
there can be no doubt that it is there the 
prevailing belief. It is so in England in 
somewhat less degree, but undoubtedly so, 
though this cannot yet be said of “ Eng- 
lish Congregationalists as a body.” Of 
the Europeans who consider themselves 
“orthodox Christians,” in varying senses 
of the term, the majority are no doubt res- 
torationists. But many who reject end- 
less punishment divide between restora- 
tionism and conditional.immortality. 


On page 327 of The Christian Union, you say that 
‘* Jesus Christ is not only the holy man for us to 
follow,” but ** the God whom we adore.”’ You could 
not more clearly express your belief in Jesus Christ 
as God. But on page 336 there are words which 
seem to contradict this. If Christ is God, his divinity 
is ** perfection and infinitude in all the attributes of 
spirit.””> Could such divinity, or any divinity, be- 
long to Paul, he being a man only? and, referring 
now to ‘ 3,”? would you say there is ne difference in 
** essential basis or substratum’”’ of being between 
Christ and Paul? Iam not sure that I understand 
this third answer. Itseems to me to be opposed to 
your belief that Christ is God, unless you are pre- 
pared to say that Paul is God also, as must be the 
case if Christ and Paul differ only *‘ in respect to the 
endowment and development of being,’’ and ‘not 
in respect to its essential basis or substratum.” 
Will.you be so kind as to relieve me of my p2rplexity, 
and to tell me how I can reconcile the statement on 
p. 327 with this on p. 336? : 


We have no psychology of Jesus Christ 
which we can offer you as a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of his nature. We 
can only say, briefly, that in Jesus Christ 
is the supreme and final manifestation of 
God, the highest that is possible in a 
human life—that is, the highest that is pos- 
sible to humanity ; but there is not such a 
supreme and perfect manifestation of God 
in Paul, in whom, as in all men, the Divine 
is seen in fragments and marred by sin. 


Is there a book or a sermon which treats more fully 
Dr. Abbott’s idea of the divinity of Christ, as given 
in a recent sermon in The Christian Union? The 
idea was that the divinity in Christ was the same in 
kind as that in man, but differed in degree. Can you 
tell me if the late Bishop Brooks has anything on 
the subject? Must a man accept the truth of the 
miraculous birth of Christ if he believes the Apos- 
tles’ Creed? W. E. F. 


Dr. Abbott’s views on the character of 
Christ will be found measurably stated in 
a little volume entitled “In Aid of Faith,” 
and also in one of his Lowell Institute lec- 
tures on the Evolution of Christianity. 
We do not know of any specific sermon by 
Dr. Brooks on that subject, though his 
faith in the divinity of Christ underlies all 
his preaching. The Apostles’ Creed seems 
to us clearly to assert belief in the super- 
natural birth of Christ. 


Can youinform meas to which has the more health- 
fulclimate and is in the midst of the more pictur- 
esque country—Cambridge or Oxford? Will you 
also tell me whether you know the name of the pub- 


lisher of a book entitled ‘‘ Green Lanes of Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Sussex’? The book was mentioned in 
an article in The Christian Union of April 23, 1891, 
and I have tried in vain to obtain it. 
F. B. 

1. Both places are in healthful districts 
and in picturesque localities. 2. We think 
the book could be’ obtained of or through 
Macmillan & Co., of this city. 


G.—The doctrine of conditional im- 
mortality has sometimes been held in 
connection with literalistic interpretations 
of Scripture and visionary and unscholarly 
views, but it cannot be dismissed as un- 
worthy of respect, since it is also held in 
more rational fashion by such scholars as 
Dr. Dale, of England, and Dr. William R. 
Huntington, of this country. 


Old Subscriber.—The price of “ Hiram 
Golf’s Religion ”(E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York) is 75 cents. | 


Lost Time 


is money lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved my seing the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings, and Sauces. Try it and be con- 
vinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till - 
some accident happens to it. - 

Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


RY Leather wants Vacu- 
um Leather Oil; 25¢c, 
and your money back if you 
want it. | 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both © 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


faded. 


ings never look as well. 


**‘ ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


** ATLANTIC ’’ (New York) 
‘*‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


You have noticed 


Others always look bright, clean, fresh, The owner of the first 
‘‘economizes” with “‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”’'(Pittsb’gh) 


that some houses always 
seem to need repainting; 
they look dingy, rusted, 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can Only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


The 


‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘‘FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘*LEWIS”’ (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**‘SHIPMAN ”’ 
**SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
: If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing intorma- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL 


LEAD CO., 


t Broadway, New York, 


follow taking 


No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results that 
ONE or more 


of “BEECHAWM’S PILLS” with 


a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. | 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents. 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts, in stamps by 
B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Cy HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color to 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 
London 853 B’way, New York, will FREE 


= 
Eisend Hair Book & box Hays’ Corns, Best Corn Cure, both 


| 


DEAF Miss. &.HEAD NOISES CURED 


heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
Only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proofek REE 


HE Perfected Arti- ie 

ficial Legia the best 

na perte in action. or speci 

OSBORNE, 2200 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Day Nurseries 


The Day Nursery Conference held last 
fall was such a revelation to the women who 
attended it, so much was gained by the ex- 
change of experiences and by suggestions, 
as well as by the giving of results of ex- 
periments tried in the individual day 
nurseries, that managers of the sewing- 
schools in New York felt that they could 
forward their work and improve it by 
meeting together to discuss the work of 
the several schools in the various phases. 
This Conference will be held at the Teach- 
ers’ College, No. 9 University Place, on 
Thursday afternoon, April 20, at three 
o’clock. All who are engaged in the man- 
agement of sewing-schools, all interested 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
sewing-schools, are most cordially invited 
to atten | this Conference. The questions 
submitted for consideration show the intel- 
ligence of the managers of the Conference. 
A list of these questions can be obtained 
by inclosing postage and writing to the 
Secretary, Miss Florence Dean, No. 109 
East Eighteenth Street, New York City. 
The questions are so suggestive that all 
engaged in sewing-school work should have 
a set. 


A Natural Food. 


Conditions of 
the system arise X= 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- 
waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from zatural 
food source. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is @ condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 


@infort Powder 


Eczema, 
Chafing. Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


A Retreat s Chronic Invalids 


of Sound Mind 


| a Cancer in all its forms intelli- 

Be’, | gently treated without the use of 
Mies the knife, or still more cruel 
Caustics, or poisons. e treat- 
mest very successful even in 
j extreme cases. Every malig- 
| nantcellremoved. Information 
and references free. Practice 
strictly reeulgr. Address the 
resident physician, 


J.D. MITCHELL, M.D., Hornellsville, N. Y. 


' Use Pearline, 


This is (a) House 


Cleaning ‘Time 


—and it’s a time of trouble and much - 
work for wanbelzeving women, Because 
their grandmothers worked hard 
then and made things uncomfort- 

able, they can’t believe that there’s 


any better way. 
Other women can—millions of 
them. They use Fearlzne, and 


“take it easy.” They're spared 
the hard work, get through in half 
the time, and save the wear and 
tear that’s made by useless scour- 


ing and scrubbing. Paint, glass, 


marble, wood-work, carpets, hang- 
ings, everything that will ‘‘ wash” 


at all, is cleaned or washed easily 


and safely wzth Pearline. 


and you won’t mind the trials of 


house-cleaning. You can laugh at them. But if you 
don't use Pearline, wiser women well laugh at you. 


S d Peddlers and some unscruplous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 
CNG «ine same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 
it Ba ck your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing 


send tt back. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE PROOF Just So With Seed! 


kinds 


OF THE Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest types of carrots, and thousands of bushels of 
magnificent onions, all selected to raise seed from, we shall 
pleased to show to any of our customers. If not found as rep- 
resented,draw on us for your traveling expenses. If you 
know where there is a lot equally good, we will go 
a good ways to see it. Seed from good stock produces good 
vegetahles (the proof of the pudding!) from poor stock, trash. 
Ve grow a hundred and fifty acres of seed stock and seed of all 
. Wow must meed us. Vegetable and Flower Seed 


Is in the Eating Catslogne GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Said the Za 


> 
> 


to himself, ‘‘If the = 
moon I could get, 
whenever I’m dry 35 


my throat I couid = 
wet; The moon is a= 


quarter—with a quar- 
ter I hear; you can 
five ;zal- 

lons of 


Mires’ 
Root Beer.’’ 


A Delicious, 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving Drink. 

Good for any time of year. 


A 2sc. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and 


get Hires’. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 


Doors open an hour earlier for an inspection of the 
menagenies, illusions, ponies. elephants, camels, 
and queer an 


A FAIRYLAND FOR CHILDREN! 


BARNUM and BAILEY 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


Together with 
IMRE KIRALFY’S SUBLIME SPECTACLE 


COLUMBUS 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
100 Circus Acts by 100 Performers 
1,200 People in the Spectacle. 


Admission to all, 50 cents. Children half-price. 
Box-office open daily for sale of advance seats. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


A LADY of culture and refinement, left alone by the . 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


death of her husband, would Jike a situation as companion, 
either at home or to trave Inquire of Rev. J. L. 
MARSH, Saco, Me. 


A LADY about to visit Eurore would take charge of 
one or two other ladies Accustomed to travel, and ac- 
ye ny with several languages. Refererces exchanged. 
ddress TRAVEL, No 3,812, care Christian Union. 
TO LET FOR THE SUMMER— One of the most 
desirable furnished residences in Amherst, Mass. Moi- 
ern conveniences; electric lights; b-st sanitary arrange- 
ments; fiue location. Address Box 203, Amherst, Mass. 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


for trea 
CT Co. 


or sale by all druggists. 


YOUNG LADY, living in N. J., whose circumstances 
RHEI MA I ISM compel to seek pos'tio. , i+ anxious to find- work by May 1. 
Had+xperience asteacher housekeeper, and nurse; would 


do light housework Family or institution. Address 
3,811, care Christian Unioa. 


GOVERNESS FOR FOUR CHILDREN, every 


i d comfort, with liberal tion. A 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND ply No. 3.7: of thia paper, and stats 
Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send rred. 


aptist prefe 


WANTED-—From June 1, twelve to fifteen boarders. 
Farm-house. High and pleasant location. T 


YELLOW PINE EXTRA erms 
Box J, 207 Franklin St.. Allegheny, Ps J sonable. Apply to Post Office Box 176, Stockbridge, 
ass, 
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